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Ex] T was evening. The tapers were lit in the Chapter- 
house of the Rigorist Monastery of St. Adjutor by 
Kabbelsee, and the Rigorist brethren sat, grey statues, 
each in his stall, waiting the appearance of the new 
Brother Undevicesimus, for whose arrival gates and 
doors stood wide open. The cowl of the late Brother 
Undevicesimus, laid to his rest yesterday under the 
slabs of the west cloister, hung limp over his empty 
seat. 

The number of the Kabbelsee community had always stood at twenty- 
five, but the mode of filling vacancies as they occurred was of comparatively 
recent date. Fifty years ago a gentleman brigand, hot pressed by the 
avengers of blood, took sanctuary here just at the moment when the earth 
had closed over an aged Rigorist. Into his room the Raubritter was hastily 
elected, and so passed from the jurisdiction of the State under the more 
clement rule of Holy Church. The memory of the grim chase was salutary. 
The repentant Raubritter endowed the monastery with his lands, and led 
such an exemplary life that, on the death of the then Prior, he was chosen 
to succeed him. But he accepted the dignity only to abdicate it. This he 
did when he had completely changed the constitution of the monastery. He 
found it an unlimited monarchy: he left it a republic, in which all the 
brethren were equal, and for the old proudly humble names, Minister, 
Pauper, Humilis, and so on, were substituted mere numbers. And in 
eternal memory of the manner in which he himself had been brought into 
the fold, he instituted the new mode of election to vacancies. The first 
stranger who crossed the threshold of Chapter-house after the burial of a 
Rigorist brother was to fill his place, nolens volens. 

Fifty years had passed away. Ex-Raubritter Brother Octavus reposed 
in the cloister of the dead, but his institutions survived. An admirably 
republican spirit of union reigned in the monastery. This was the more 
important, as enemies abounded in high places and low, with eyes greedily 
fixed on the lands and treasures of the house of St. Adjutor by Kabbelsee. 
Whether by chance or by their own faculty of getting a man’s best worth 
out of him, the Rigorists had always prospered in the strange system of 
election inaugurated by the Ex-Raubritter of blessed memory. There was 
not a case on record in which the new comer had not brought some valuable 
quality or talent to the service of the community. And confident that their 
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xood fortune would not desert them on this occasion, the twenty-four 
Rigorists had sat in Chapter-house all this day, motionless and silent, waiting 
on the arrival of the new Brother Undevicesimus. ; 

An hour before this a wandering friar came over the ridge into Grautal, 
the valley in which the Kabbelsee lies. His face was scarlet and copper, 
his beard tangled, his frock tattered. 

The scene that opened before his eyes was marvellously fair. Right 
and left stretched the pine-clad crests, hung up enchantingly in a nurple 
haze. Below, the turquoise Kabblesee slept in the dark lap of the valley. 
The white walls of the Rigorist monastery were built sheer up above the 
still lake, on the fairy foundations of a Rigorist monastery reversed. 
Autumn spread her fine carpet of russet gold under the friar’s bare, travel- 
stained feet. 

But the beauty of the world said nothing at all to the soul of the 
wandering friar. He went zigzagging down the path, his left hand brushing 
away the flies that buzzed, quivering emeralds, about his bald pate, his 
right on the neck of the bottle at his girdle. As he went he droned 
uncouthly to himself, or burst into a loud, even more uncouth, roar. From 
time to time he raised the bottle to his lips, without stopping, indeed, as a 
man who knows the value of an acquired impetus. 

And now he had stumbled far enough to hear the tinkling of cow-bells 
from unseen pastures, the bleating of home-returning goats, a herdsman’s 
pipe, the laugh of children, a vesper bell: all the gentle evening welcome 
of the valley to the wanderer. But no softness came into his eyes, or his 
voice. 

Droning and bellowing by turns, the wandering friar, propelled onwards 
by the steep down-grade of the mountain, arrived at the portal of the 
Rigorist monastery. And here astonishment pulled him up short, and 
frowning himself into a species of reflection, he clutched at the details of 
the unwonted situation. 

It was the solitude that startled him, and the great doors flung open 
in strange, silent hospitality. The Brother Porter’s lodge was empty. A 
pigeon preening his wings on the sundial, an Ancient Father of a black cat 
revolving high thoughts on the velvety turf, these were the only living 
creatures within the range of the friar’s hazy vision. Frightened into a 
relative sobriety, on tip-toe, his eyes and lips in circles, he crept delicately 
into the quadrangle and round the cloisters, until at last a black gulf, dotted 
with numberless lights, opened before him. Into this gulf he reeled and 
fell sprawling on to its cold marble floor. 

When he recovered his wits and sat up, he found himself in a hall so 
high that it was roofed over by blackness. Round the walls sat twenty-four 
grey-hooded, grey-cowled figures, that turned on him dismayed, reproving 
glances. But the sense of human society, however frigid, dispelled the 
friar’s uneasiness. He felt that something was required of him that would 
establish friendly relations between his grey-cowled neighbours and himself. 
And slinging his bottle to the front, he lifted it high in the air and bawled 
out: 

“ Prosit, the company! ” 
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“ Brother Undevicesimus ons 


Then, having drained the last of his brandy to this amiable sentiment, 
he went to sleep. 
Such was the coming of Brother Undevicesimus to the monastery of 
St. Adjutor by Kabblesee. it was not promising. 
. * * - _ 


* ” 


Time enhanced the unfavourable impression made on the Rigorist 
community by Brother Undevicesimus at his first appearance. Only later 
were they to appreciate the fact that here, too, the ordinance of the devout 
lx-Raubritter was not at fault, and that a more tortunate choice had been 
made for them than they could have made tor themselves. But tor the 
moment they conceived simply of Brother Undevicesimus as the most 
godless reprobate that ever donned cowl. He was trequently intoxicated, 
always idle, generally quarrelsome. When he was not plunged in sullen 
stupor, the result of his excesses, he was tor ever droning and howling the 
song that had been on his lips as he stumbled down into Grautal: a song 
that scandalised mightily the stately cloisters with its “ red lips of misses,” 
its “ laughter and kisses,” its “ whispers of love,” and many other vanities 
that a good Rigorist was under vow to put out of his mind and his life. 

The collective community might have taken in hand the reformation 
of Brother Undevicesimus by violence, for no feebler measures would have 
been successful, had not this period been one of great and constant anxiety. 
Lawless hordes of assassins, soldiers of fortune, deserters, and desperadoes 
of every description roamed the land, burning and murdering and pillaging 
with impunity. The Rigorists trembled for the treasures of their house. 
The monastery of St. Adjutor by Kabbelsee was put in order to stand 
the siege that might be laid to it at any moment. ‘The brethren girded on 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, set watches, barricaded their gates 
at night, and prepared generally to welcome the invaders in a spirited manner. 
On the side of the Kabbelsee they deemed it necessary to make no defences. 
For the walls of the monastery rose almost sheer up from the lake, and the 
lowest windows were fifteen feet above the water. It was the impregnable 
point, and, as often is the case with impregnable points, it was the weakest. 

One night the wearied Rigorists were buried in slumber, for the drawing 
off of the hostile bands had lulled them into security, when they were 
roused by an outrageous uproar in the cell of Brother Undevicesimus. 
Pandemonium had broken loose there: a riot of curses, frightened shrieks, 
fragments of prayers, shouts of “ Retro, Satanas!” and crashings of furniture 
hurled madly about. Then the door was flung violently open, and peeping 
out from their cells the astonished Rigorists beheld Brother Undevicesimus 
speeding hot-foot down the cloister as if he were the Ex-Raubritter of pious 
memory fleeing from the- avengers of blood. He took the way of the 
refectory with all the horror-struck community at his heels. They saw 
him dash through the hall and spring on to the sill of the open window, 
where his wild form was silhouetted for a moment black against the moon- 
light. Then he hurled himself downwards. 

Even before the foremost Rigorists had got to the window, another 
tumult rose up from below, and when they looked down an astounding sight 
met their view. A ladder that Brother Undevicesimus had upset in his 
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leap was flat on the water, and from it five or six spluttering forms were 
swimming desperately off in the direction of half a dozen boats that lay 
near. ‘ne moonlight glinted on swords and gun-barrels; the night air was 
rent with furious oaths. Brother Undevicesimus lay on his back in a 
clump of small thorn bushes, adding to the uproar yells of “ Retro, Satanas!” 
and loud vows of amendment. 

The Rigorists grasped the main point of the situation: that the leap 
into space, tor whatever cause, of brother Undevicesimus had foiled a 
nocturnal attack of the desperadoes. They fetched their blunderbusses, 
and with a well-directed volley of two, speeded the frustrated brigands on 
their way. Then they rescued Brother Undevicesimus from his uncom- 
fortable position. 

* * * * . * . 

“ Tell me all about it, my poor Brother Undevicesimus,” said the 
excellent Brother Quartusdecimus. 

It was the morning after the agitated night. The wretched Brother 
Undevicesimus, weak, bewildered, despondent, lay haggard and wild-eyed 
on his bed. By his side sat Brother Quartusdecimus, the herborist of the 
establishment, a cool, long-headed man, to whom the community had 
entrusted the important task of getting at the most favourable interpretation 
of the providential escapade of the monastery’s “ enfant terrible.” 

“ Tell me all about it,” he said again, encouragingly. “Come! What 
was it that alarmed you so? ” 

** Worthy Brother Herborist,” whispered the other brokenly, “ I saw— 
I saw—the Devil! ” 

“ Brother Un-de-vi-ces-im-us! ” 

“ He was b-b-black, black.” 

“‘ Saints preserve us! And did it—did this—did he say any word? ” 

“ He said—how did it go?—-my poor wits!—it was Latin—he said, 
‘Juro tibi, Diabolus sum. Oh, I will drink no more. I will wear a hair 
shirt. I will——” 

Brother Quartusdecimus rose and went to the window. For twenty 
minutes he stood there silent, his brows knit in earnest thought, while his 
patient moaned and tossed from side to side, the most lamentable, terrified 
old reprobate in the Holy German Empire and outside of it. At last the 
Brother Herborist resumed his seat. The perplexity had gone off his face 
and serene confidence reigned there. 

“ Happy, thrice happy Brother Undevicesimus! ” he cried. “ How 
rejoiced should you be to think that to the miraculous saving of our beloved 
house from pillage at the hands of lawless men, you were led by a saint, not 
driven by the Devil! ” 

“ A saint!!! But he was black, Brother Herborist! ” 

“ Black, lieber Undevicesimus, is a relative term. The night seems 
to us pitchy black: when we, however, look steadfastly into it, we see that 
it is rather a sombre grey. All negroes appear to us of the same monotonous 
inky hue, but we are told that these benighted creatures can distinguish 
shades in each other’s blackness and that the paler tints are reckoned— 
God save us!—marks of beauty. So what you in your alarm took for 
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LIFTED IT HIGH IN THE AIR AND SHOUTED “‘ PROSIT THE COMPANY,” 
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black, was possibly, nay probably, something more like swarthy, something 
of the tint of the Syrians, let us say.” 

“It may have been swarthy,” agreed Brother Undevicesimus feebly, 
for his head was in a whirl. 

“ Let us put it so, the complexion of the blessed St. Adjutor.” 

“ Was St. Adjutor a Syrian? ” asked Brother Undevicesimus. 

“Tradition says so, and we may not reject tradition. If, then, St. 
Adjutor, appearing before you, resumed the swarthy tint that he——” 

“St. Adjutor! It could not have been,” ejaculated Brother Undevice- 
simus. ‘ There were the words. I heard them as plainly as I hear yours, 
Brother Quartusdecimus. ‘ Juro tibi, Diabolus sum. No, I am undone.” 

“ If the sense of sight,” went on the excellent Brother Quartusdecimus 
suavely, “ is readily deceived, as yours was, mein Lieber, shall not the far 
duller and slower sense of hearing fall more easily, more profoundly into 
error? We hear the thunder roll long after we have seen the simultaneous 
lightning flash. We take the vain echo of the voice for the voice itself. 
And if the words that you erroneously supposed you heard had any 
signification in them, we might consider them more seriously. But I ask 
you, ‘Juro tibi, Diabolus sum ’—‘I swear to you I am the Devil,’ why, 
would you believe the Devil even on his oath, Brother Undevicesimus? 
He is the father of lies; and if he asserted that he was the Devil, you would 
be bound, as a good Rigorist, to be convinced that he was someone else.” 

It was a paradox of which Brother Undevicesimus saw no confuting. 

“Let us, then, put aside this utterance as apocryphal,” continued the 
Brother Herborist. ‘ Now, considering the dullness, so amply proved, of 
our poor mortal sense of hearing, is it not more than probable that it was 
‘ Diaconus’ you heard, not ‘ Diabolus’? Say them together quickly, one 
after the other—Diabolus, Diaconus, Diabolus, Diaconus, Diabolus—and 
you will see how easy it is to confound them. And thus we arrive at the 
true utterance of your miraculous interlocutor. ‘ 4djutor —you will agree 
with me, lieber Undevicesimus, that there is no difficulty on this point— 
‘ Adjutor tibi, Diaconus sum, which we might interpret, ‘I am Adjutor, 
the Deacon, at your service.’ ” 

“ But was St. Adjutor a Deacon? ” asked Brother Undevicesimus. 

“ Tradition is silent on this point, and therefore St. Adjutor’s words 
to you have a valuable historical significance. And now, lieber Undevice- 
simus, that you have so admirably unfolded to me the details of this 
miraculous intervention, I will leave you to repose. Take this sleeping 
draught. In twelve hours, when your calm is restored, the empty terror 
will have passed from your mind, and you will understand clearly the 
particular favour that has been vouchsafed to you.” 

Poor Brother Undevicesimus was a modest man, and, though he kept 
his doubts to himself, he could never consider himself as a chosen instrument 
of Providence. He looked upon his vision as a warning rather than as an 
illumination. So, disregarding the illumination, he took the warning. He 
amended his ways in general, shunned the bottle in particular, and lived 
and died quite a respectable member of the Rigorist community of St. 
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HE truth of the dictum that man is a quarrelsome 
animal is emphasised again and again at the Royal 
Courts of Justice. The House of Commons has 
been described as the best club in London. On 
parallel lines, the Courts might well be described as the 
best theatre in the metropolis; for here, if anywhere, 
one comes into contact with the romantic and the 
thrilling, the humorous and the sordid. Many 
tragedies and comedies have been enacted in George 

Edmund Street’s vast building since its opening in January, 1883. 

Reputations have been ruined, family skeletons revealed, and frauds 

unmasked. 

Could Drury Lane have provided a more appalling scene than the 
suicide, some years ago, of Whittaker Wright at the Law Courts a few 
minutes after his sentence? 

No other play since then, fortunately, has had so awful a finale. If 
some plays at the Court be prosy and tedious, the spectator can study the 
faces of judges, counsel, litigants, jurymen, and all whose demeanour and 
deportment might sug- 
gest stories of romance. 
Visions of fair ladies— 
some of them litigants, 
others witnesses or merely 
interested visitors—will 
aid his imagination. 

The King’s Bench 
Division contributes more 
than its quota towards 
the entertainment of the 
people, either as specta- 
tors or newspaper readers. 
Mr. Justice Darling’s 
witticisms and epigrams 
certainly relieve the 
newspaper reports of 
dryness and stodginess. 
Because his Lordship is 
able to make a dull case 
interesting, people are apt 
to associate Sir Charles 














































HE IS A JUDGE WHOM REPORTERS MUST WATCH. 
MR. JUSTICE DARLING. 
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Mr. Justice 
Darling is unques- 
tionably a man of 
moods— sometimes 
he is austere, at other times buoyant and gay. There are times when his 
brow is clouded and he treats with ill-disguised impatience what he considers 
preposterous arguments by counsel, or evasive answers by witnesses. 
Whispered conversations, or rather a humming of voices, and particularly 
the shuffling of feet in the Court gangways, annoy him during these critical 
periods. ‘“ There must be less noise in Court,” he declares peremptorily, 
and guilty persons, like erring schoolboys admonished by their master, seek 
to obliterate themselves. Yes, everyone must mind his p’s and q’s. It 
is reported that one damp winter’s day Mr. Justice Darling was so distracted 
by a man’s hacking cough, that he directed the usher to advise the unfor- 
tunate man to go home and keep in the warm. 

His Lordship’s sunny moods make up for his others; frequently he 
joins the Court in laughter when humour holds sway. He looks like a 
schoolboy on breaking-up day. He is in his element in an action that 
concerns the more homely side of everyday life—say, a parochial slanging 
match, which one side calls a slander. It gives him such scope for jest. 

Some of his attitudes might inspire the caricaturist fearing not 2 short 
holiday in a Government institution. Sir Charles is fond of leaning back 
in his chair, not to signify that he is suffering from ennui, but rather to 
indulge in a stretch that is understood to be an aid to a renewal of mental 
activity. Burying his face in his hands is another habit. When he writes 
at his desk you would not feel surprised if it transpired that he were writing 
to a favourite nephew in the vein of Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son. 
Alas! that is but a pretty fancy, and his air of detachment is but superficial. 
Nothing escapes him. Counsel has been cross-examining the witness of a 
street accident, and the latter’s replies are unsatisfactory. ‘ No, no, sir,” 
his Lordship sharply remarks to the witness, “ you were not asked that 
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COMFORTABLY SETTLED HIMSELF. 

arg entre eee naa 
question. Mr. McCall asked you ‘ what distance was the motor-car from 
the omnibus? ’ ” 

In his whimsical moods this versatile Judge may talk banteringly to 
members of the Bar, but they are never offended by his little jests; on the 
contrary, they seem to like them. Sir Charles once remonstrated with a 
barrister for the way in which he was arguing a point. 

“ Forgive me, my Lord,” said Counsel, “ but perhaps I may remind 
you that you argued a case similarly yourself when at the Bar.” 

“ Yes, I admit it,” replied Sir Charles, with a knowing smile, “ but 
that was the fault of the Judge who allowed it.” 








A STORY BETTER FITTED FOR THE SMOKING-ROOM. 


His Lordship was irrepressible when a junior at Quarter Sessions. 
Mr. Darling—as he then was—spoke for so long that the Chairman became 
impatient, and asked Counsel if he noticed the hands of the clock. “ Yes,” 
replied the future Judge, “and they seem to me to be in their normal position 
for this time of the day.” 

Mr. Justice Darling is a Judge whom reporters must always watch in 
case he utters at some unexpected moment a joke which it would be folly 
to miss. He astonished the Court the other day by speaking impromptu 
verse. Asa matter of fact, his Lordship is a poet of more than ordinary 
merit, as his “On the Oxford Circuit” shows. He is also an accomplished 
writer of prose. His “ Meditations in the Tea-room ” and “ Scintillae 
Juris ” are the outcome of a speculative and cultured mind. 

Sir Charles has declared he was very idle in his youth, and that his 
guardian asked him what he intended to do to earn his living. “I think,” 
stated his Lordship, “ he gave me the choice of several unpleasant ways— 
all seemed unpleasant. I knew nothing about them, and so I said, ‘ Oh, 
very well, Pll be a solicitor,’ and I began to be a solicitor, but it appeared 
to me after a short time that I might not be so idle as I wished. I made 
the acquaintance of a few other people, who said to me, ‘If you really 
wish to be idle for the rest of your natural life, you had better be a barrister.’ 
And so I became one, and I can assure you that for several years—indeed 
for many years—I realised the height of my ambition.” 

Sir Charles’ humorous confessions may be taken with more than a 
grain of salt. At all events, he lives no life of ease now. No Judge can 
in these strenuous days. It is true he does not take his seat until half-past 
ten, and that he generally rises at four or half-past, but his day’s work is 
not finished. On some occasions, he sits later to finish actions, sometimes 
out of consideration for the jurors who have been detained in the Court 
an undue length of time, and more often because he has the next day to 
sit, either in the Court of Criminal Appeal or in the Divisional Court. He 
must, after dinner, examine the “ papers ” relating to each case to be argued 
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in one or other of these Courts. Or, he may be due at the Old Bailey as 
the Judge on the rota. His after-dinner recreation comprises a perusal of 
the depositions. Nor are his Circuit duties any lighter. He sits at Assizes 
much later than in London, having barely time to go to his lodgings to 
dress for dinner. To-morrow he is due at the next Assizes; therefore more 
“ light reading ” is in store to enable him to charge the Grand Jury. Such 
is the varied life of a King’s Bench Judge. One day he sentences a callous 
man to death. On the next he tries an action for fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in the sale of a business. Having disposed of that, he tries a breach 
of promise suit by a milliner—so pretty that you wonder how the defendant 
could have been foolish enough to declare that his love had flown. 

* * + * * * * 

In King’s Bench Court 3 Mr. Justice Lawrance officiates when in 
London. He is three years older than the senior Judge, Mr. Justice 
Grantham, but is four years his junior so far as length of service is concerned. 
“Long Lawrance ” is the nickname that has stuck to his Lordship from 
the old days when he towered in height above his confréres at the Bar. 
His demeanour is always calm and imperturbable, no matter how heavy 
and lengthy be the actions; one might think he were oblivious of the 
array of silks and juniors, and of the crowded passages and gallery. For 
long periods he sits as silent as a sphynx; but now and again he amuses 


the Court with drily- 
humorous observations or 
naive remarks blurted out VA 


on the spur of the 
moment. A clerical 
witness in a certain action 
mentioned that he was 
the Rector of X : 
an announcement his 
Lordship received with 
every token of respect. 
“ T am also,” the witness 
added, “the Mayor of 
xX " “T would 
rather trust the Rector of 
x than the Mayor 
of X ,” interposed his 
Lordship with genial 
cynicism. 

“ Long Lawrance,” 
as hale and as hearty a 
veteran as ever there 
were, is a member of the 
old school, and of a 
rapidly vanishing type. 
Before him recently on 
Circuit was a young ‘* LONG LAWRANCE.”’ MR. JUSTICE LAWRANCE. 
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fellow, who had escaped from the Assize Court at Guildford and driven 
about London suburbs in taxi-cabs until he was re-captured and brought up 
at the same Court on the charge of obtaining money by false pretences. 

Mr. Justice Lawrance declared he did not want to hear about the 
events of those days on which the accused had been at large. “I shall 
ignore them,” he added smilingly, “ because if I were in prison and the 
door were open, I should walk out.” He, therefore, passed sentence on 
the original indictment only. Other Judges might very likely have added 
a further term of imprisonment for such audacious conduct, or, bearing it 
practically if not nominally in mind, have inflicted undue punishment for 
the offence with which the prisoner was charged. ‘“ Long Lawrance ” 
probably had no desire to punish a culprit for making the most of a sporting 
chance. ‘“ Long Lawrance ” should always be watched when he sums up 
the cases. He is ever the guide, philosopher, and friend of his special 
jurymen. Looking at them all very earnestly, he speaks deliberately, ever 
and anon holding up a finger to emphasise his points, or punctuating his 
sentences with a series of nods. He has this much in common with the 
Village Blacksmith. He certainly earns his night’s repose—if his day’s work 
is unostentatious. He does his honest best and is contented. There are no 
signs of nerve-trouble in Mr. Justice Lawrance. That he walks to and 
from the Courts, smoking a big cigar, would tend to show that while he 
performs his fair share of work, he never allows worry to get the better of 
him. Who can help loving “ Long Lawrance ” when his face is wreathed 
in smiles? - . . ‘ ‘ 


The scene is another 
King’s Bench Court. 
Is this Judge asleep? 
One would think so at 
the first blush; but when 
his Lordship looks up 
and speaks, it very 
speedily becomes ob- 
vious that the observer 
is mistaken; he has all 
the points at his finger 
ends. Mr. Justice Bray, 
to whom I refer, has 
proved high judicial 
attainments, especially 
in commercial actions. 
His grasp of technical 
matters has_ surprised 
even experts. No Judge 
is more particular con- 
cerning evidence and the 
way it is given. He 
MR. JUSTICE BRAY. sifts a case relentlessly 
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to its foundations. He has been known, when a jury has disagreed, to 
send the twelve back to their room to think the matter over once more, 
with the result they have returned into Court with a verdict, thanks to 
further guidance over a doubtful point. Thus had his Lordship spared 
the parties additional expense involved in a second trial. 

* * * . * * * 

That important réles are played by King’s Counsel in the comedies 
and dramas of the Courts goes without saying. The busiest and most 
popular amongst them are object-lessons in efficiency and savoir faire. 
With what ease and unconcern do they slip from Court to Court in King’s 
Bench to take part in several actions at the same time. Two of the newly 
appointed Judges, Mr. Justice Eldon Bankes and Mr. Justice Lush, were, 
when at the Bar—up to the 
end of last Long Vacation— 
adepts in this physical, as well 
as mental, activity. Each was 
able to open a case in one 
Court, to examine an impor- 
tant witness in a “ part-heard’ 
case elsewhere shortly after- 
wards, and to give a final 
address to the jury in yet 
another Court—and in each 
instance without the least sign 
of confusion. Bankes’ genial, 
lucid style was always effective 
with a Special or Common 
Jury. Lush’s sonorous voice 
was employed in cross-exam- 
ination with deadly effect to 
the other side. 

Sir Edward Carson is a 
giant amongst Silks. No 
wonder that solicitors and 
their clients are so anxious to 
retain him in actions of the 
supremest importance in which 
great reputations are at stake. 
His righteous indignation as 
advocate for the suppliant in 
the Osborne cadet case, in 
which he espoused the cause 
of a much-wronged boy, had 
unquestionably a_ splendid 
influence on the Court. Sir 
Edward’s emotional speech 
convinced the Court that he, 
himself, believed in the boy’s " ‘‘ now, sorR.’’ SIR EDWARD CARSON, K.C., M.P. 
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innocence. The case did not 
go to the jury for the verdict. 
Allegations were withdrawn 
on behalf of the Crown. 
Young Archer-Shee’s character 
was cleared. It required as 
formidable opponent as Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, now _ the 
Attorney-General, to under- 
mine in the slightest degree 
Sir Edward’s firm structures 
or to minimise the effect of 
his stringent cross-examina- 
tions, conducted with his 
insinuating brogue. 
Mr. Duke, K.C., is 
‘another man in_ request 
amongst leading solicitors. 
He bears himself with dignity. 
He opens a case with much 
elaboration in a mournful 
voice. Rarely does he smile. 
If he is humorous he is dry 
and caustic. not to say pon- 
derous. In a libel action 
brought by a voice-production 
specialist against a famous 
daily paper and a well-known 
MR. DUKE, K.C., M.P. professor of music, whose 
criticisms he resented, the 
plaintiff confidently asserted in the witness-box that his voice could be heard 
by the Angel Gabriel. “I have never heard Gabriel sing,” interjected 
Mr. Duke ,with the utmost solemnity. 
* 7 * * 





* * * 


The most youthful-looking amongst all the Silks is Mr. F. E. Smith, as 
irrepressible a person in King’s Bench Courts as he is in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Smith is retained in actions that, by reason of their public 
interest, are invariably reported. He is a fluent, easy speaker, yet in his 
“ openings ” he shows a propensity for discursiveness and reiteration. It 
is in cross-examination that he is at his best, bringing out the humorous 
phases that makes the Court resound with laughter. Mr. Smith shows his 
capacity for retort in the Courts as he does in Parliament or at a political 
meeting, at which he can silence an interrupter by such a remark as this: 
that he would favour a tax on undeveloped brains. 

Precise, lucid, and ever ready of speech is Mr. McCall, rugged of 
mien and sturdy of aspect. On his shoulders have fallen the responsibilities 
of heavy actions. You might think Mr. McCall were perplexed when his 
face is wrinkled and furrowed, but, no, those wrinkles and furrows are but 
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the concomitants of intense earnestness on 
his clients’ behalf. He has neither wrinkles 
nor furrows in periods of repose; then he 
looks at least ten years younger. 

Mr. Montagu Shearman, K.C., is an 
acquisition in many a theatrical and music-hall 
action. He appeared recently in proceedings 
relating to “ Consul,” that intelligent chim- 
panzee who went on tour. Mr. Justice 
Grantham, who tried the action, remarked 
that the famous performing monkey had six 
months ago followed him round on one of 
his Circuits and proved a counter-attraction. 

His Lordship added that at Gloucester there 

was a difficulty in getting “Consul” up a 

narrow street. ‘“ The street was crowded,” 

stated the Judge, and ‘ Consul’ was of more 

importance to the spectators than the Sheirff’s MR. MCCALL, K.C. 
carriage. ‘ When the Judge remarked that 

the jury thought a view of “ Consul ” would aid them to assess damages, 
Mr. Shearman stated that this was impossible, for, he added, like other 
distinguished personages, “Consul” was travelling in America and Canada. 
His Lordship had not long since returned from Canada. 

Mr. Shearman infuses geniality into whatever Court he enters. He 
talks blandly to the jury, whom he compliments with the inference that, 
like himself, they are men of the world. He makes them feel pleased with 
themselves. He is one of the mildest men at the Bar. Here is a man 
with an indulgent uncle-like look if you like. Witnesses are disarmed 

when Mr. Shearman rises with his spectacles 

on his forehead. He appears as if he were 

; full of the milk of human kindness. But the 

eo velvet glove covers the iron hand. He is 

i firm, but never overbearing. His paternal 

~y characteristics were illustrated when he 

appeared for the plaintiff, a schoolboy, who 

had been knocked down and injured by a 

motor-car. The lad was crossing the road 

from a sweet shop where he had been partak- 

ing of ice cornets. ‘ Were they nice, Eric?” 

asked Mr. Shearman — sympathetically. 

“ Rather,” replied the boy with such emphasis 
that the Lord Chief Justice smiled broadly. 

Lovers of the immortal Boz could not 
fail to be interested in Mr. Dickens, Q.C., a 
son of the novelist. He has a keen sense of 
humour; he can jest with a witness whom 
he cross-examines, and he can also be very 


A SON OF BOZ. A ° 
MR. DICKENS, K.C. testy. He sometimes reminds you of Mr. 
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Jarndyce when the wind was in the east. Curiously enough, he appeared 
not very long ago in a libel action brought by a workhouse official engaged 
in a district with which Charles Dickens himself was so much identified. 
Mr. Dickens, it is also interesting to note, represented the official, who 
objected to published statements he alleged detamed him as a Poor Law 
employé. The defendant reminded Mr. Dickens of his father’s detestation 
cf Bumbledom, but Counsel retorted that times had changed since the period 
treated by Oliver Twist. He secured a verdict for his client. 

When Mr. Dickens was a junior he represented a plaintiff of the 
name of Pickwick, having been deliberately retained because of the odd 
association of names. “ Mr. Dickens, do you call Mr. Pickwick? ” asked 
the Judge amidst laughter. The personal appearance of this Mr. Pickwick 
was disappointing. Tupman, Snodgrass, and Winkle would have been 
horrified. The plaintiff was a tall, thin man, with a melancholy countenance. 
It also befel Mr. Dickens to appear for a Mr. Lowles who traded under 
the name of Dombey! 

Mr. Marshall Hall, with his strong personality and unswerving per- 
sistence, is another King’s Bench attraction. He shines with even greater 

brilliancy in the Criminal Courts. Who 

— will forget his masterly defence of Wood, 

Git the oni Town anh whom the 

jury acquitted, and the ovation the 

popular Counsel received when he left 

the Old Bailey after the closing scenes of 
the murder trial? 

There are some Silks who have 
excellent practices, but are not widely 
known amongst the general public, 
because they are not, as a rule, associated 
with those “ showy ” cases that are fully 
reported in the daily papers. Their 
work, however, is remunerative, solid, 
and serviceable. They represent impor- 
tant trading and commercial concerns, 
local authorities, and so forth. Mr. 
Dancwerts is renowned in legal circles 
as a special pleader, who fears no Judge 
in all his robes, and who, with grim 
visage, quotes “authorities” till he 
gains his point. There is Mr. Ashton, 
who proves himself equal to the most 
bewildering cases involving a mass of 
figures and questions of detail. Mr. 
Ashton could not be taken for anything 
else but a lawyer, bereft even of his wig 
and gown. Indeed, he must have had 
a legal look when he was an infant in 
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Barristers’ attitudes form in- 
teresting and instructive studies for 
onlookers, who note with awe the 
elegance of their pose. I refer 
more particularly to juniors. They 
lean back leisurely in their seats as 
only juniors can. They carry on 
whispered conversations one with 
another, or exchange smiles when 
one of their confréres, a middle- 
aged man, substantial as Daniel 
Lambert, pauses in his speech to 
the jury to wipe his perspiring 
brow. Two or three juniors in 
another Court are engaged in a 
little symposium. It is to be feared 
they are not discussing the plead- 
ings. Paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of 


\ 
\ 
\ 


the defence and counter-claim do \\ \ 
\\ 


not, as a rule, provoke chuckles. 
It is probable that one of them is 
relating a story better fitted for the 
smoking-room. 

Sometimes a Silk, too, takes 
a brief period of repose in Court. 
He may be waiting for the next 
case or for a favourable opportunity SUBSTANTIAL AS DANIEL LAMBERT. 
to ask the Judge to release the 
parties in the event of the present proceedings lasting all day. He has 
taken his seat, turned round to nod and smile at the juniors, and then 
comfortably settled himself to listen to the speech of a brother Silk. 

The ushers perform innumerable useful services, and are ever on the 
qui vive to hand round “ exhibits ” and take glasses of water to parched 
Counsel. Messrs. Champ and Chambers, veterans amongst the King’s 
Bench contingent, and who were employed in the old days at Westminster 
Hall, are two of the most familiar figures at the Courts. Mr. Champ was 
the late Mr. Justice Hawkins’ particular usher in Court 5, where he is 
still actively in harness. Mr. Champ is a genial, youthful veteran, who is 
as nimble as if he were on the sands at Skegness. 

Little known to the general public are such Law Courts’ “ side shows ” 
as the ornate and spacious ante-room to the Judges-in-Chambers and the 
adjoining “ Bear-Garden,” a hall in which hosts of people are waiting to 
see the Masters-in-Chambers. These are the scenes of the preliminaries 
of legal proceedings. If deserted, the ante-room would be an ideal place 
in which to read, write, and reflect. The adjacent balcony is delightful, 
for there you can smoke a surreptitious cigarette and watch the crowds 
hurrying along the Strand. The “ Bear-Garden ” is fitly named. Silk 
and felt-hatted humanity is noisy there. Ever and anon an attendant, in a 
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voice sounded muezzin-like 
from afar, cries out the 
names of those whom the 
Masters await. 

Another locality of 
obscure fame is the “ Cab- 
rank,” so named by the 
shorthand-writers for their 
trysting-place; it is by the 
post-office and cloak-room 
counter, near Chancery 
Courts 3 and 4. There 
these men, nimble and fleet 
of pen, await engagements 
by solicitors. If the “Cab- 
rank ” be crowded, business 
isbad. If the “Cab-rank” 
be deserted, affairs are pros- 
perous, and pot-hooks and 
hangers triumph. The 
“ chicken-run ” is a bridge 
dividing one block of the 
building from another. A 
certain attendant, when he 
was yet a fledgling at the 
Courts, was asked by a 
solicitor the way to the 
“ chicken-run.” “ Sir,” re- 


plied the attendant politely, 
“these are the Royal Courts 


BRIEFLESS, 
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MR. CRAMP IS AS NIMBLE AS IF HE WAS ON THE SANDS 


of Justice, not the Zoological Gardens! ” 

Nevertheless, there is a staff of cats, 
sometimes described as the Royal Courts of 
Justice Feline Reserves, employed to devour 
the mice. The doyen is the Judges’ pet that 
has the run of their Lordship’s corridors and 
common room. A huge, majestic tabby, it 
is difficult to realise that ten years ago he was 
picked up in a starving condition in Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Two or three years ago Pussy mis- 
behaved himself by sauntering into a King’s 
Bench Court and curling himself comfortably 
on the Judge’s seat. Thz intruder was 
expelled with ignominy just as his Lordship 
was about to take his seat. 

He has outlived that indiscretion of other 
days, and now enjoys the goodwill of all. 

















“THE EDITOR REGRETS” 


By Witiiam FREEMAN 
I. 
ie] X TRACT from The Writer's Year-Book, 1910: 


Skeet) BESS Granpison’s Macazinz, 299, Fleet Street, E.C. 
NEE gd. nett. Monthly. This Magazine contains 

Articles and Stories, the latter averaging 2,500 to 

5,000 words in length; also a Serial. 

Meee EDCT 5 tacos ee Payment—A matter of arrangement—high for 

eimai’) first-class work. 

















II. 


Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to Christopher Frale, 
Esq. (Author of the £200 Prize Novel, Love in Arcady, etc.) : 


299, Freer Srreet, E.C., 
May 4th, 1910. 
Dear Sir, 
We shall be glad to kncw if you can let us have a Serial of, say, 
70,c0o words, by the end of the present year. 

If you can do so, perhaps you will be good enough to call, or, as an 
alternative, to send us the synopsis of any plot which you think might 
suit us. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tue Eprror. 


III. 
Letter from Christopher Frale to John Marling, Esq., of Ealing: 


“ Tue Exms,” Wootton Bassett, 
May 5th, rgro. 
Dear Martino, 
Pve just received a letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine. 
For some reason or other they want one of my yarns, and I think of sending 
them 4 Damsel at the Helm, which I’ve just begun. 
Before committing myself, however, I should be glad of any outside 
information which you, as a journalist, could give me concerning the 


periodical. I haven’t heard of it before. 


Yours in haste, 


C. FRAuE, 





ee eee ee 
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IV. 


Letter from John Marling to Christopher Frale, Esq. : 


13, WoopviLLe AveNnug, Ea.ino, 


May 6th, 1910. 
Dear Frag, 


Grandison’s is quite the newest enterprise, but it has already some- 
thing of a reputation, and Sir John is reported to have spent about fifty 
thousand in setting on its legs. 

He pays, I believe, about two guineas per thou. for good work, but 
is extraordinarily particular as to what he prints. It will be quite a feather 
in your cap if you get in. 

Yours, 


J. M. 
V. 
From Christopher Frale to John Marling, Esq. : 
“ Tue Exims,” Woorrton Bassett, 


May 8th, rgro. 


Dear Mar ino, 


Many thanks for yours. I had, however, an unexpected opportunity 
of running up to Town to-day, and called at the offices of Grandison’s. The 
Chief was out, but I saw the Sub.—a youthful but capable chap—about 
my stuff, and left a synopsis of the Story with him. 

I shall hear further concerning it in a few days, and will write you 
again. 
Yours, 
C. FRALE. 


P.S.—As I was leaving, I passed a girl on the stairs, evidently doing 
free-lance work, whose face seemed familiar. By the time I’d got home 
I’d located the likeness. She was that Waverly kiddy who was at Hamp- 
stead at the time we left, and who was everlastingly scribbling verses. Do 
you remember how frightfully we ragged her about some lines which she 
dropped in the playground—the ones beginning, “ O, how I’ve wished, and 
wished in vain, that I were as pretty as Susan Jane, and not so peeky, and 
thin, and plain! ”? Well, it must be some consolation for her to know 
that she’s grown most uncommonly pretty since then. But I’m sorry to 
see the poor child starting on such an uphill task. 
We were little brutes in those days, weren’t we! 
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VI. 


Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 


299, FLieer Srreet, E.C., 
May 16th, r1g10. 
Dear Sir, 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favour, agreeing to furnish 
us with a Story of 70,000 words, within a period and under conditions which 
you will find embodied in the formal Agreement enclosed herewith. 

The Synopsis which you submitted is quite satisfactory, but we under- 
stand that you would raise no objection to our making such minor alterations 
in the plot, etc., as we may from time to time consider advisable. 

Yours faithfully, 


1 Enclosure. , Tue Epiror. 
VII. 


Letter from Christopher Frale to the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine : 


“ THe Extms,” Wootton Bassett, 
May 18th, 1910. 
Dear Sir, 
Thanks for your letter of the 16th. Herewith I return Agree- 
ment, duly signed. 
With regard to the second paragraph in your letter, I shall, of course, 
raise no objection to such alterations as may be necessary. 


Yours truly, 
CHRISTOPHER FRALE. 


VIII. 
Letter from Miss Drusilla Waverly, B.A., to Mrs. Waverly, of Sutton: 


“ GraNnpDISON’s MaGAZINE ” OFFICES, 
299, Freer Srreet, E.C., 
May rgth, 1910. 
Dartinc Moruer, 

Your long letter this morning—although it doesn’t compensate for 
having to live in a Bayswater boarding-house, as I suppose I shall have to 
do until the new Ealing home is ready for us both. 

I am getting on splendidly here. The Staff is most kind and helpful, 
and the novelty of being “ bossed ” by a Lady-Editor doesn’t seem to have 
engendered the smallest ill-feeling among the “ mere men.” Indeed, they 
regard it as rather a joke to conceal my sex from aspiring interviewers until 
the last moment. 

And that reminds me of a rather odd thing which happened a few days 
ago. Sir John Grandison has been anxious to acquire a serial by one 
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Christopher Frale—a young man who, I believe, once won a prize with a 
novel. The name, when he mentioned it, sounded familair, and eventually 
it flashed across me that it had belonged to one of those young fiends who 
made my life an absolute torment at the Mixed School at Hampstead. He, 
and a long-limbed elder lad, used to edit the School Magazine, and were 
pitiless with regard to some silly verses which I was unlucky enough to drop. 
We (note the editorial pronoun!) have a reputation for overhauling 
our stories pretty closely, and Mr. Frale, who has definitely accepted a 
commission from us, may discover as much within the next few weeks. 
Yours ever, 


Drv. 
IX. 
Extract from 4 Damsel at the Helm (First Instalmenty: 


“ The August sun was glowing dully as Cynthia turned, and, handing 
the child to the young man with a smile which seemed to stop his heart-beats, 
drew her furs more closely about her, and led the way to the door of the 
hotel.” 


x. 
Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Fraile, Esq. : 


299, Freet Street, E.C., 
May 3oth, rgro. 
Dear Sir, 
We have to acknowledge receipt of the first instalment of your 
Story, 4 Damsel at the Helm, which, however, we are returning for revision. 
Unless you wish to suggest that the hero falls dead in Chapter One, 
we think that it would be advisable to substitute some other expression 
with regard to the effect of “ Cynthia’s” smile. We also doubt if that 
lady would wear furs in crossing a room during August. 
Faithfully yours, 
Tue Eprror. 


XI. 
Extract from 4 Damsel at the Helm (First Instalment, revised) : 


“ The August sun was glowing dully as Cynthia turned, and handing 
the child to the young man with a smile which thrilled him to the depths 
of his being, drew her light wraps about her, and led the way to the door 
of the hotel. . . . A triple blast from the Commissionaire’s whistle swiftly 
summoned a taxi-cab, and Lord Clovis Sheringham, carrying the sleepy 
child in his arms, entered it, and was whirled out of sight.” 
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XII. 

! ' 
) Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 
299, Freer Street, E.C., 


June 14th, 1gto. 

Dear Sr, 

We are sorry to have to send back your work again, but there are 

still one or two details in the second instalment which appear to call for | 

alteration. 

For instance, a taxi-cab is no longer summoned by a “ triple blast,” 

but by a single one. Further, you mention elsewhere that the child was | 

“ An active little fellow of nine ”—in which case he would hardly be likely 

to be sleepy at 4-30 in the afternoon. And finally, we do not altogether 

approve of the name “ Clovis.” It strikes us as being both un-English, 
and at the same time a trifle suggestive of a well-known Patent Bread. 

Faithfully yours, 
Tue Epiror. 
XII. 


Letter from Christopher Frale to the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine : | 


“ Tue Exims,” Wootton Bassett, 
June 16th, rgto. 
Dear Sir, 
I herewith enclose the two instalments of my Story, duly revised. 
You will see that all your objections have now been met, and in the 
meantime I trust that the third instalment, also sent herewith, may meet 
with greater approval. 
Yours truly, 
CHRISTOPHER FRALE. 


XIV. 
Extract from 4 Damsel at the Helm (Third Instalment) : 


“ As the luncheon-bell rang, Moira Cavendish tripped lightly across 
the dewy lawn, carrying her typewriter—so fair a vision that the country- 
folk, passing on their way to market on that fifth day of September in the 
year 1909, turned to admire the trim figure as it passed.” 





XV. tl 
Letter from the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 


299, Fireet Street, E.C., 

June 20th, rgto. 

Dear Sir, 

We have now had an opportunity of reading through the third 

instalment of your Story. ' 
We think it hardly likely that a girl described as “slim ” would be 
able to trip across even the smallest lawn carrying a typewriter, weighing, | 
presumably, about thirty pounds, nor would the lawn itself be “ dewy ” 
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at luncheon-time. It also strikes us that you do not make it sufficiently 
clear as to whether it was the girl or the machine which was so attractive. 

Lastly, we would draw your attention to the fact that the fifth of 
September last year fell upon a Sunday. There would be no market of 
any sort open upon that date. 





Faithfully yours, 
Tue Eprror. 
XVI. 


Mr. Christopher Frale, to Himself : 
oe oe pile 5 scandee ah 


XVII. 
The Same, to John Marling, Esq. : 
“THe Exms,” Woorton Bassett, 
June 22nd, 1910. 
Dear Marina, 

I meant to have written before, but since my last letter I’ve been 
driven to the very verge of lunacy by the malignant genius who runs 
Grandison’s. 

Knowing that I was more or less upon trial, I was naturally anxious i 
to put in decent work, and, by the same token, made half a dozen stupid 
Mistakes in consequence. But the Editor—confound him!—finds some- 
thing to quarrel over in every other line! 

i shall be running up to Town to-morrow for a few days, and hope to 
be able to meet the villain face to face. 

Yours as ever, 
C. Frae. 
XVIII. 


The Same, to the Same: 


CALLINGHAM’s Hote, Lancaster Gate, 
June 23rd, 1910. 
Dear Mar inc, 

This scrawl is merely to tell vou that I called at the Offices of 
Grandison’s this morning, only to discover that both my luck and the Editor 
were still out, for the imbecile in uniform at the door could only tell me 1 
that the Chief was somewhere in the building. The man had no idea where, 
and the place is as complicated as a rabbit-warren. 

I was leaving in disgust, when I ran up against the girl I met there 
before. The poor little thing looked very white and tired, and I could 
imagine the sort of time she’d been having. Our eyes happened to meet 
(she hadn’t seen me on the previous occasion), and she said “ Mr. Frale? ” 
in a startled sort of way, and I said “ Yes! ”, and then, on the spur of the 
moment, tried, like a blundering, patronising fool, to give her one or two 
hints as to how to get her stuff accepted. She listened demurely enough, 
her big, soft eyes staring up at me (I think it must have been her eyes 
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which tempted me to make such an ass of myself!). And then I went 
home to try to work up some sort of a love-scene between a hero and heroine 
which have rather less vitality between them than the statue of Queen Anne. 
Yours, 
C. Frace. 


XIX. 
Letter from Miss Drusilla Waverly, B.A., to Mrs. Waverly : 


299, Fert Street, E.C., 
- June 24th, 1910. 
OaRLinG MoruHer, 

The comedy proceeds apace! Yesterday morning Mr. Christopher 
Frale—tall, good-looking, hot-tempered, and obviously in a perfect agony 
of embarrassment—met me on the stairs here. He recognised me (though 
not in my official capacity), and I, grasping the fact, gave him an opportunity 
of speaking. I was rewarded by some very excellent advice concerning the 
necessity of typing on one side of the paper, studying the best magazines, 
and so torth, and he would, I am convinced, have ended by offering to lend 
me half-a-crown to allay the pangs of hunger, if I hadn’t brought the 
interview to an abrupt end. 

Meanwhile, the decorators are still at work here, and goodness only 
knows how long it will be before I can get back to my own “Den.” At 
present, I’m crowded into a minute office at an angle of the stairs, and live 
in hourly terror of having a can of pale-green paint upset over my devoted 
head. 

Always your own, 


Drv. 
XX. 
The Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 


299, Feet Street, E.C., 
July rst, gto. 
Dear Sr, 
We enclose herewith proofs of your first three instalments of 4 
Damsel at the Helm for your final revision. 

You will note that, rather than return the MSS. for the third time, we 
have ourselves made one small alteration. On page 28 you observe, in 
parenthesis, “ Women, under an excess of responsibility, exhibit striking 
mental deficiencies. They have very little sense of humour, and practically 
none of justice.” 

As this sentiment strikes us as being quite unnecessarily weeping, we 


are deleting it. 


Yours faithfully, 


Tue Eprror, 
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XXII. 


Letter from Christopher Frale to John Marling, Esq. : 


CALLINGHAM’s Hore, LancasTER Gare, 
July 4th, 1910. 
Dear Mar ina, 

The absolute limit has been reached at last! It was bad enough 
when the blithering idiot in charge of Grandison’s suggested corrections. 
He has now taken upon himself to delete whole sentences bodily! 

Within a couple of hours of this culminating impertinence I was at 
the Offices. The place reeked of paint and whitewash. No one seemed 
to be able to say where the Editor was—perhaps my manner scared °em— 
and, in the end, I lost my temper, and bolted upstairs, two steps at a time, 
to investigate on my own account. 

A room marked “ Editor ” was empty and in a state of chaos, but in 
a miserable little hole near by, Drusilla—that is to say, Miss Waverly— 
was waiting in her coat and hat. 

Curiously enough, I’d been think’ng about her a good deal lately— 
brown eyes of that particular shade may have an unsettling effect—and I 
gave her my opinion of the whole confounded magazine and its staff, from 
old Grandison downwards. And then I found that she was going out to 
get some lunch, and it seemed obviously the thing to accompany her. She 
jibbed a little when I paid the bill, but I reminded her (with judicious 
reservations) of the old days at Hampstead, and of the fact that she’d once 
treated me to a penny stick of liquorice. And all was well. 

She and her mother, I learn, are moving into a new house at Ealing 
very soon. Don’t be surprised if I turn up some afternoon to try your 
golf-course there—I think of taking up the game in earnest. 

Kindest regards to Mrs. Marling. 

Yours, 
C. FRAce. 
XXII. 


Letter from John Marling to C. Frale, Esq. : 


13, WoopviLLe Avenue, Eatine, 
July 8th, rgro. 
Dear FRALE, 

Sorry, but I’m afraid it isn’t the fellow in charge of Grandison’s 
who’s the “ blithering idiot! ” I suppose that white-hot indignation of 
yours has prevented your guessing before that the fair Miss Waverly is 
herself the Editress. J discovered the fact from a half-column interview 
which appeared in yesterday’s issue of Literary Chat. Old Grandison, it 
seems, is a believer in the Equality-of-the-Sexes Movement, and he’s been 
trying the thing as an experiment, and says that he’s more than satisfied. 

The very best thing for you to do is to take a day off, and come down 
to the garden-party which mv wife is giving on Saturday—to-morrow. 
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She has struck up a violent friendship with old Mrs. Waverly, and you'll 
have three or four hours and as many acres in which to wander about and 
explain matters to the daughter. 

Yours, in sympathy, 


P.S.—Let’s know when to expect you. 
XXIII. 


Telegram from Christopher Frale to J. Marling, Esq. (handed in at 
Lancaster Gate, W., at 8 p.m., July 8th, rg1o): 


Expect me two-thirty to-morrow.—FRALE. 
XXIV. 
From the Editor of Grandison’s Magazine to C. Frale, Esq. : 


299, Freer Street, E.C., 
July 13th, rgro. 
Dear Mr. FRALE, 

Thank you for the fourth instalment of your Story—it will do 
admirably. I shall be glad to see the remainder as soon as you can let me 
have it. 

I shall not be at the Office to-morrow, as I have arranged to be at 
home in the morning, and hope to pay an afternoon visit to the British 
Museum. And please, in any case, don’t think of apologising further— 
after what you told me at Mrs. Marling’s garden-party it isn’t in the least 
necessary. Besides, the authorities don’t encourage conversation at the 
British Museum—at any rate in the Reading-room, where I shall be until 
four. 

Sincerely yours, 
Drust_ta WaveRrLy. 


XXV. 
Ticket issued to Mr. C. Frale, 3-30 p.m., July 14th, 1910: 


No. 133429. 3rd Cl. Return. 
Subject to the Bye-Laws of the District Rly. 


LancasTER GaTeE—BritTisH Museum. 
XXVI. 


Fragment of conversation, overheard some two hours later by the 
Mummy of King Men-kau-ra, and by Mr. James O’Gorman, Museum 
Attendant, Egyptian Gallery. 

“ Mr. Frale, you mustn’t ask me. . . . Well, a—a little! Oh, Ive 
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nothing to forgive. I behaved like a perfect little cat about your Story, 
and it’s you who’ve the right to demand an apology! ” 

“ But I don’t want an apology—I want you. [ve wanted you from 
the first moment I saw you. . . . Yes, absolutely sure. But if you’ll look 
me straight in the eyes and say———” 

“ You—you’ve no right to expect sucha thing. Iwon’t! I—TI can’t! 
‘ No, I’m not crying—it’s the horrid draught from the window. . And 
I’m not m-m-miserable—I’m quite happy. Please g-g-g0 away! ” 

(Silence, followed by the sound of slow-moving footsteps.) _No—don’t 
go—dear! J—I—‘ The Editor will have much pleasure in accepting! ? a 
certain talented young Author, and—Christopher, there’s a man looking! ” 


XXVII. 
From Liteary Chat, October 8th, 1910: 


“ A marriage of more than usual interest was celebrated at Ealing on 
Tuesday last, when Mr. C. Frale, the author of the £200 Prize Novel and 
other literary work, was united to Miss Drusilla Waverly, B.A., whose 
editorship of Grandison’s Magazine has been such a conspicuous success. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Frale have been the recipients of numerous gifts, 
including an exquisitely chased silver inkstand, surmounted by the twin 
figures of Destiny and Cupid, which was made from the especial designs 
of Mr. John Marling, a friend of the bridegroom. 
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THE INNOCENCE OF THE 
GUILTY 


By Paut HeErrIns 
Illustrated by Oswald Cuningham 


HE fraternity of burglars in the neighbourhood of 
Cohen Kedge’s pawnshop took their hats off to the 
pawnbroker’s patent safe. Some of them took their 
coats off and had personal interviews with it in their 
shirt-sleeves after closing hours. They were at a 
good deal of trouble to cut the electric wires first, 
and avoided stepping on anything suspicious in their 
stocking-feet. They did not wish to wake up Cohen, 
who slept under the counter. It was a habit which 

had grown up with him. He could not sleep happily anywhere else, and 

cracksmen, who broke in casually, always respected the pawnbroker under 
the counter. They respected his patent safe almost as much. It contained 
all the ready money, jewels, and negotiable valuables in the establishment. 

It was no good stealing a pawnbroker’s ordinary stock-in-trade, as it would 

be bound to come back to him; besides, the midnight visitors, as a rule, 

held pledge-tickets for a good deal of it, and Cohen was a useful man in 
the district. In particularly hard times he would accept a burglar’s kit as 

a joiner’s tool basket, without asking awkward questions about the brace 

and bits, jemmies and other professional implements. 

Now and then during the slack season a speculative cracksman would 
redeem his tools and set to work on the pawnbroker’s patent safe, but he 
always returned them next day with the edge off. 

The safe presented a problem to the community at large. ‘ The more 
you try to get it to pieces, the more it ’olds together,” one old practitioner 
said. “If you wedge it, it tightens up again. You can’t drill a ’ole in 
it, else P’d suggest a forcing-screw an’ a steel plate. It ain’t a safe—it’s 
fizzical culture—that’s wot it is. We ain’t got no chance against Cohen 
Cadger’s Dreadnought—not an earthly. It fears no foe wiv shinin’ 
crowbar.” 

Another burglar suggested, “ Pack it round wiv fevver beds an’ mat- 
tresses from up the spout, an’ ’ave a go at it wiv dynamite.” 

The old practitioner shook his head. “ Think of the moths; an’ wot 
price poor old Cohen under the counter, enjoyin’ of ’is ’ard-earned repose.” 

“ Dynamite don’t always wake people up—not if you use enough 
of it.” 

“ T see your idea—but wouldn’t the missus miss old Cohen’s pawnshop 
on a Monday mornin’? Not ’arf. Talk sensible, or don’t say nuffink. 
Hail Smilin’? Morn, an’ don’t you forget it.” 

They gave up grappling with the safe in time, and one of them 
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expressed his firm opinion across the counter to Cohen himself that Jim 
Snooker was the only cracksman who could triumph over it with the legiti- 
mate screws, jemmies, and drills. Cohen Kedge thanked his visitor for 
the information, and asked for particulars about Jim Snooker. His informant 
admitted that Jim was at present away, but they might hope for the happy 
event of his release in about six months. 

In much less than that time the redoubtable Jim Snooker, champion 
light-weight crib-cracker of that part of London, put in his appearance. 
But Jim’s nature had undergone a change. He had decided to be virtuous, 
and pick up an honest living on the racecourse. ‘ Are you going to sell 
race-cards at Newmarket, Jim? ” one of his friends suggested. 

Jim Snooker sniffed. ‘“ Not likely—I’m goin’ to work ’ard backin’ 
winners an’ follow the Turf.” 

“ You'll ’ave to follow it a long way, I’m afraid, an’ nobody ’Il pay 
you for your walking time,” Jim’s friend remarked. 

But the converted cracksman was not to be deterred from his purpose. 
He stepped across to the pawnshop, and knocked on the counter with a 
clay pipe. His closely cropped head was so conspicuous even through glass 
that, knowing the assistant had gone, Cohen Kedge came forward in a hurry. 

The customer planked down a tool basket. 

“ These ain’t no further use to me,” he said. ‘ Wot’ll you give me 
on’em? A cracksman’s full kit. I could ’ave sold ’em off to some of the 
other coves, but I thought they might break into your shop an’ steal some- 
thing.” 

“The pawnbroker smiled, and assured his visitor that wouldn’t be any- 
thing new. It had occurred before. 

“T don’t ’old with that, guv’nor. I allus show proper respec’ to a 
pawnshop, as you never know your luck. I’m Jim Snooker, I am. Just 
come out, an’ ain’t goin’ in again. I left these things with a pal, an’ I wait 
to raise some of the needful on ’em to start a new life with. ’E’s used ’em 
a lot while I’ve been missin’, but they’re still good ’uns.” 

“ Going abroad? ” the pawnbroker inquired civilly. 

“ No—not so far as that. I’m goin’ to start as a sportin’ tipster. Dye 
often thought I should like to lead a different life. All I want is a bit of 
ready money.” 

“Tm sorry I can’t take them over the counter,” Cohen Kedge said 
sympathetically. “It’s not legal. The police might interfere.” 

‘What ain’t legal? Can’t a fellow pawn ’is tool-basket now? I’ve 
’ad to work ’ard for my livin’, an’ them tools is what I earned it with. ’Ere, 
guv’nor, should I take ’em round to the side door? ” 

The pawnbroker lit a scented cigarette, handed Jim Snooker another, 
and shook his head. ‘ They tell me you have a good deal of skill as a 
safe-breaker, Mr. Snooker,” he said. “I cannot lend money on your tools, 
but if you can open this patent safe without the code word and keys, I'll 
spring you half a sovereign.” 

“ You watch me, an’ lively,” Jim Snooker said. “ Shall I come over 
the counter with my little lot? ” 

The pawnbroker nodded, and the burglar came. It was Jim Snooker’s 
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test match, and the 
neighbourhood obt+Cc 
knew nothing about p 

it. If the publican 
three doors lower 
down had known 
where the beer was 
going which the 
pawnbroker sent out 
for on two occasions, 
he would have made 
a “ silver ” book on 
Snooker versus the 
Pawnshop Safe. But 
on form the safe 
would have _ been 
leading favourite. It 
was miles ahead 
when the pawn- 
broker closed his 
establishment, _al- 
though Jim was 
doing all that could 
be expected of him. 
“ Shut me in,” he 
insisted. “I don’t 
want no more beer, 
an’ don’t let me out 
till P’ve done it. I 
shall drill through it 
in time, when I get 
a bit of good steel, 
instead of a bloomin’ 
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all the money you’ve 
got in that safe on 
me.” 

At two o’clock 
in the morning, 
whilst the pawnbroker was asleep under the counter, Jim Snooker opened 
the patent safe. He was worn down and tired out, but he did it unaided, 
and inspected some of the contents under the light of a bull’s-eye lantern. 

“ There’s a lot of sparklers an’ loose cash,” he muttered, “ but I won't 
touch anything except this gold ticker, which ’as been pushed over the 
counter by a snide. I’m a sportsman, I am. T’ll treat old Cohen fair, if 
’e treats me fair. If ’e don’t, that’s ?is own look out. I’ll wake ’im up, 
an’ get that ’arf quid off him.” 

But to Jim Snooker’s amazement, no sooner had he concealed the gold 
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watch, than a couple of policemen, who had entered the premises from the 
back, suddenly threw themselves upon him, and took him in custody. 

“Ere, what’s this all abaht?” he inquired. ‘This is assault an’ battery, 
this is. I was called in ’ere, 1 was. You'll get yourselves into trouble, 
you will.” 

But the police constables were pleased with their capture. ‘ Come 
along,” they said. “ You’ve not been gas-fitting at this time in the 
morning.” 

“ No—but [I’ve opened this ’ere safe,” Jim Snooker said. 

“Yes, and that’s our case against you. It'll get you two years, with 
your ticket endorsed.” 

“Wake up that snorin’ Yiddisher under the counter, an’ ask ’im all 
about it,” their prisoner suggested. 

They stirred Cohen Kedge up, but when he saw his patent safe gaping 
wide open, it flashed upon him that there would be no further security in 
the neighbourhood with Jim Snooker at large. So he turned the tables 
on the reformed burglar by congratulating the constables on their clever 
capture. 

“ But don’t let them know round here that he has opened my com- 
plicated safe,” he pleaded. “I should never be able to insure against 
burglary if it wasn’t for the security of that patent safe. Nobody has ever 
succeeded in opening it before. Keep it quiet, and I will make it well 
worth your while. Mind, he is trying to get at me. What a desperate 
ruffian—you must keep him at a good distance away from me.” 

“T should bloomin’ well think so,” Jim Snooker said wrathfully. 
“* Where’s that ’arf sov.? I should like to make a few remarks about things 
in general, but I’m absolutely speechless. Still, ’ve got an easy conscience. 
I’m innocent, Iam. You dunno’ wot that feelin’s like, none of you. It’s 
something to live for, it is. I feel good, I do, an’ better than that, I shall 
come out of this ’ere bit of trouble like a statoo at the Law Courts, I shall— 
I can see the legal perfesshun whitewashin’ me with a trowcl, I can. You 
watch it—an’ when I do come out, Mr. Sheeny Kedge, beware of injured 
innocence—that’s all! ” 

* * * * * * * 

There was no such thing as abstract justice to Jim Snooker—it was 
as concrete as Portland cement. Being a member of the Burglars’ Legal 
Aid Society, he was represented by counsel. He indignantly refused to 
plead guilty when advised to do so by that gentleman. He stood in the 
prisoner’s dock confident and smiling. He winked at the policemen, and 
thoroughly enjoyed the luxury of being innocent. Even the magistrate’s 
humour failed to depress him. 

“ My client pleads not guilty,” the solicitor said, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘ He does not deny that he was breaking open the pawnshop 
safe when the police arrested him.” 

“ Ere, none of that. Id broke it open,” Jim Snooker said proudly. 

“ Hush! that’s not in evidence against you.” 

“ Put it down then,” the prisoner insisted. “I want to establish my 
complete innocence of this ’ere charge.” 






































IT WAS JIM SNOOKER’S TEST MATCH. 


The humour of the situation captured the court. The magistrate 
wagged a quill pen at the prisoner, and cross-examined him from the bench. 

“* You know there’s no real proof that you’d opened the safe, my man,” 
he urged. “ As your legal adviser states, it is not in evidence against you. 
You admit being on the premises for an illegal purpose, of course? ” 

The lawyer glanced anxiously at his client, and cleared his throat. 

“ Ahem! I understand my client does not admit any such thing, sir. 
His professional services were called in by the pawnbroker.” 

“ What is your client’s profession? ” the magistrate smilingly inquired. 

“ Ahem!—I believe a ; 

“Ere, somebody, read my record,” Jim Snooker said. ‘“ Some of 
you coppers who ain’t doin’ much might make yourselves useful.” 

The lawyer looked hopeless. The magistrate smiled again. ‘ That 
would have been put in later, I suppose, but we may as well take it now.” 

It was read over with a good deal of satisfaction by a detective-sergeant. 
The prisoner folded his arms, and listened to his official biography with 
interest. Some admiring acquaintance in court shouted, “Ere, ’ere, Jim! 
There’s a lot done less for their country than that.” 

It was obvious that such an uncalled-for remark pained the prisoner. 
He shook his head. ‘Some people don’t seem to enter into the proper 
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spirit of this ’ere case,” he protested. ‘ For a cove to be innocent with 
a record like that at the back of ’im, an’ to be locked up, mind you, an’ put 
in the dock, when ’e’s turned over a new leaf. 

“ A new ticket-of-leave,” the magistrate chuckled. 

“ Now, old dear, do let’s ave order in court,” Jim Snooker said indig- 
nantly. ‘I’m surprised at you, an’ you on the bench, too. If it ’appens 
again, I shall clear the court. It ain’t fair to me to ’ave the beak indulge 
in this unseemly mirth. Take it in the spirit it’s ’anded over to you.” 

The rebuked magistrate adjusted his pince-nez, coughed, and icily 
regarded the tittering court. 

“What is all this leading to? ” he asked the counsel for the defence. 

“Pm sure I don’t know, your worship,” that legal light said, mopping 
his perspiring brow. The alarmed magistrate made an attempt to stop 
the prisoner addressing the court, and the listeners were entertained with 
a dialogue between the bench and the dock. 

“This record of the sentences you have served only proves the case 
against you.” 

“ Oh, no, it don’t—it proves I’m innocent. Should I ’ave asked for 
it to be read if I'd been guilty? ” 

“ But you acknowledge that you opened the pawnshop safe? ” 

“There you are! I want that put down in evidence against me to 
establish my innocence. You ’ear that, Mr. Sheeny Kedge, don’t you? 
It?s done you for ’arf a quid, an’ I shall trouble you for it when I’m dis- 
charged.” This remark was addressed from the dock to Cohen Kedge in 
court. 

“You were in the pawnshop late at night, working on Mr. Kedge’s 
safe with jemmies and drills? ” 

The prisoner bowed. “ Righto, me lud.” 

“ And you forced it open? ” 

“ T did—an’ don’t you forget it. Pretty job it was, too—not ’arf! ” 

“ Well, this is a plain admission of burglary.” 

“ Oh, no, it ain’t.” 

“What do you call it yourself? ” 

“ Well, I ain’t studied it out. Callin’ in an expert crib-cracker ain’t 
like callin’ ina plumber. Suppose we let it go down as technical eddication, 
guv’nor? ” The prisoner winked, the magistrate gasped, the court roared. 
Counsel for the defence threw down his brief. 

“IT give up the case,” he exclaimed angrily. 

“ Chuck up the sponge! ” the astonished prisoner retorted. ‘ What 
for? Well, it don’t matter much. I’ve won this ’ere case on my own, an’ 
I deserve it. It’s the first time I’ve ever been innocent in my life! ” 

Alas! for the expectations of Jim Snooker. His guilt was taken as 
proved, and he was sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour. He stared 
at the magistrate like a theatrical poster which had taken the wrong turning 
in life, and shook his head. 

“ Tt ain’t innocence that gets a man off,” he said philosophically. “ It’s 
the lawyers. I made a mistake in being innocent, I did. I shan’t do it 
again. I daresay if I’d started to earn a honest livin’ on the Turf as a 














‘* NOW, OLD DEAR, DO LET’S ’AVE ORDER IN COURT,’’ JIM SNOOKER SAID 
INDIGNANTLY. 


bookie’s tout I should have gone down at the first fence. But I broke open 
that ’ere pawnshop safe, when nobody else could do it—an’ I found time to 
beat all comers in a pipe-colourin’ competition as well. In case Sheeny 
Kedge says I didn’t earn the ’arf quid I never got, I should like to present 
the chairman with a slight token of our esteem on this suspicious occasion. 
It takes the form of a gold ticker, which I’ve ’ad a good deal o’ trouble to 
keep out of the ’ands of the police.” 

With these few words Jim Snooker handed over to one of the warders 
a valuable gold watch. The chain had been snipped off with a pair of 
“cutters,” and there was a duplicate pawn-ticket attached. It was passed 
to the magistrate, who stammered, “ Why, this is the watch which was 
stolen from me a week ago—a presentation watch, with my name inscribed 
inside it.” 

“ Yes, I read it, guv-nor,” Jim Snooker said cheerfully. ‘“ You see 
where it’s been. Don’t ask me ’ow it got there, I shouldn’t like to say. 
But it don’t require a guessin’ competishun to decide. Any’ow, it proves 
I broke open that ’ere pawnshop safe all sereno, an’ if Sheeny Kedge ’ad 
treated me like a sportsman, I shouldn’t ’ave done this on ’im. But even 
when you’re innocent you’ve got to keep a card up your sleeve nowadays, 
in case the man next door but one should be guilty. . . . Oh, all right, 1 
know my way down as well as you do.” 



















































ACCORDING TO THEIR LIGHTS 


By O. Henry 


7OMEWHERE in the depths of the big city, where 
the unquiet dregs are for ever being shaken together, 
young Murray and the Captain had met and become 
friends. Both were at the lowest ebb possible to 
their fortunes; both had fallen from at least an inter- 
mediate heaven of respectability and importance, and 
both were typical products of the monstrous and 
peculiar social curriculum of their overweening and 
bumptious civic alma mater. 

The Captain was no longer a captain. One of those sudden moral 
cataclysms that sometimes sweep the city had hurled him from a high and 
profitable position in the Police Department, ripping off his badge and 
buttons and washing into the hands of his lawyers the solid pieces of real 
estate that his frugality had enabled him to accumulate. The passing of 
the flood left him low and dry. One month after his dishabilitation a saloon- 
keeper plucked him by the neck from his free-lunch counter as a tabby plucks 
a strange kitten from her nest, and cast him asphaltward. This seems low 
enough. But after that he acquired a pair of cloth top, button Congress 
gaiters and wrote complaining letters to the newspapers. And then he 
fought the attendant at the Municipal Lodging House who tried to give 
him a bath. When Murray first saw him he was holding the hand of an 
Italian woman who sold apples and garlic on Essex Street, and quoting the 
words of a song book ballad. 

Murray’s fall had been more Luciferian, if less spectacular. All the 
pretty, tiny little kickshaws of Gotham had once been his. The megaphone 
man roars out at you to observe the house of his uncle on a grand and 
revered avenue. But there had been an awful row about something, and 
the prince had been escorted to the door by the butler, which, in said avenue, 
is equivalent to the impact of the avuncular shoe. A weak Prince Hal, 
without inheritance or sword, he drifted downward to meet his humourless 
Falstaff, and to pick the crusts of the streets with him. 

One evening they sat on a bench in a little down-town park. The 
great bulk of the Captain, which starvation seem to increase—drawing irony 
instead of pity to his petitions for aid—was heaped against the arm of the 
bench in a shapeless mass. His red face, spotted by tufts of vermilion, 
week-old whiskers and topped by a sagging white straw hat, looked, in 
the gloom, like one of those structures that you may observe in a dark 
Third Avenue window, challenging your imagination to say whether it be 
something recent in the way of ladies’ hats or a strawberry shortcake. A 
tight-drawn belt—last relic of his official spruceness—made a deep furrow 
in his circumference. The Captain’s shoes were buttonless. In a smothered 
bass he cursed his star of ill-luck. 

Murray, at his side, was shrunk into his dingy and ragged suit of 
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blue serge. His hat was pulled low; he sat quiet and a little indistinct, 
like some ghost that had been dispossessed. 

“Pm hungry,” growled the Captain—“ by the top sirloin of the Bull 
of Bashan, I’m starving to death. Right now I could eat a Bowery restaurant 
clear through to the stove pipe in the alley. Can’t you think of nothing, 
Murray? Yov sit there with your shoulders scrunched up, giving an 
imitation of Reginald Vanderbilt driving his coach—what good are them 
airs doing you now? Think of some place we can get something to chew.” 

“ You forget, my dear Captain,” said Murray, without moving, “ that 
our last attempt at dining was at my suggestion.” 

“ You bet it was,” groaned the Captain, “ you bet your life it was. 
Have you got any more like that to make—hey? ” 

“T admit we failed,” sighed Murray. “I was sure Malone would 
be good tor one more free lunch after the way he talked baseball with me 
the last time I spent a nickel in his establishment.” 

“ T had this hand,” said the Captain, extending the unfortunate member 
—< | had this hand on the drumstick of a turkey and two sardine sandwiches 
when them waiters grabbed us.” 

“| was within two inches of the olives,” said Murray. “ Stuffed 
olives. I haven’t tasted one in a year.” 

“ What’ll we do? ” grumbled the Captain. ‘“ We can’t starve.” 

“ Can’t we? ” said Murray quietly. “I’m glad to hear that. I was 
afraid we could.” 

“ You wait here,” said the Captain, rising heavily and puffily to his 
feet. “I’m going to try to make one more turn. You stay here till | 
come back, Murray. I won’t be over half an hour. If I turn the trick 
Pll come back flush.” 

He made some elephantine attempts at smartening his appearance. 
He gave his fiery moustache a heavenward twist; he dragged into sight 
a pair of black-edged cuffs, deepened the crease in his middle by tightening 
his belt another hole, and set off, jaunty as a zoo rhinoceros, across the 
south end of the park. 

When he was out of sight Murray also left the park, hurrying swiftly 
eastward. He stopped at a building whose steps were flanked by two green 
lights. 

“ A police captain named Maroney,” he said to the desk sergeant, 
“was dismissed from the force after being tried under charges three years 
ago. I believe sentence was suspended. Is this man wanted now by the 
police? ” 

“ Why are ye asking? ” inquired the sergeant, with a frown. 

“TI thought there might be a reward standing,” explained Murray, 
easily. ‘I know the man well. He seems to be keeping himself pretty 
shady at present. I could lay my hands on him at any time. If there 
should be a reward a 

“ There’s no reward,” interrupted the sergeant, shortly. ‘ The man’s 
not wanted. And neither are ye. So get out. Ye are frindly with um, 
and ye would be selling um. Out with ye quick, or I'll give ye a start.” 
Murray gazed at the officer with serene and virtuous dignity. 
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“TI would be simply doing my duty as a citizen and gentleman,” he 
said, severely, “if I should assist the law in laying hold of one of its 
offenders.” 

Murray hurried back to the bench in the park. He folded his arms 
and shrank within his clothes to his ghost-like presentment. 

Ten minutes afterwards the Captain arrived at the rendezvous, windy 
and thunderous as a dog-day in Kansas. His collar had been torn away; 
his straw hat had been twisted and battered; his shirt with ox-blood stripes 
split to the waist. And from head to knee he was drenched with some 
vile and ignoble greasy fluid that loudly proclaimed to the nose its component 
leaven of garlic and kitchen stuff. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Captain,” sniffed Murray, “ I doubt that I would 
have waited for you if I had suspected you were so desperate as to resort 
to swill barrels. .I——” 

“Cheese it,” said the Captain harshly. “I’m not hogging it yet. 
It’s all on the outside. I went around on Essex and proposed marriage 
to that Catrina that’s got the fruit shop there. Now, that business could 
be built up. She’s a peach as far as a Dago could be. 

“T thought I had that senoreena mashed sure last week. But look 
what she’s done to me! I guess I got too fresh. Well, there’s another 
scheme queered.” 

* You don’t mean to say,” said Murray, with infinite contempt, “ that 
you would have married that woman to help yourself out of your disgraceful 
troubles! ” 

“ Me? ” said the Captain. ‘ I’?d marry the Empress of China for one 
bowl of chop suey. [’d commit murder for a plate of beef stew. Id steal 
a wafer from a waif. I’d be a Mormon for a bowl of chowder.” 

“1 think,” said Murray, resting his head on his hands, “ that I would 
play Judas for the price of one drink of whisky. For thirty picees of silver 
I would r 

“ Oh, come now! ” exclaimed the Captain in dismay. ‘ You wouldn’t 
do that, Murray? I always thought that Kike’s squeal on his boss was 
about the lowest-down play that ever happened. A man that gives his 
friend away is worse than a pirate.” 

Through the park stepped a large man scanning the benches where the 
electric light fell. 

“Ts that you, Mac?” he said, halting before the derelicts. His diamond 
stickpin dazzled. His diamond-studded fob chain assisted. He was big 
and smooth and well-fed. ‘“ Yes, I see it’s you,” he continued. “ They 
told me at Mike’s that I might find you over here. Let me see you a few 
minutes, Mac.” 

The Captain lifted himself with a grunt of alacrity. If Charlie 
Finnegan had come down in the bottomless pit to seek him there must be 
something doing. Charlie guided him by an arm into a patch of shadow. 

«“ You know, Mac,” he said, “ they’re trying Inspector Pickering on 
oraft charges.” 
~ © He was my inspector,” said the Captain. 

“(Shea wants the job,” went on Finnegan. “He must have it. 
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It’s for the good of the organisation. Pickering must go under. Your 
testimony will do it. He was your ‘ man higher up’ when you were on 
the force. His share of the boodle passed through your hands. You must 
go on the stand and testify against him.” 

“He was ” began the Captain. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Finnegan. A bundle of yellowish stuff came 
out of his inside pocket. ‘“ Five hundred dollars in it for you. Two-fifty 
on the spot, and the rest ” 

“ He was my friend, I say,” finished the Captain. “ll see you and 
the gang, and the city, and the party in the flames of Hades before I'll 
take the stand against Dan Pickering. I’m down and out; but I’m no 
traitor to a man that’s been my friend.” The Captain’s voice rose and 
boomed like a split trombone. ‘Get out of this park, Charlie Finnegan, 
where us thieves and tramps and boozers are your betters; and take your 
dirty money with you.” 

Finnegan drifted out by another walk. The Captain returned to his 
seat. . 

“T couldn’t avoid hearing,” said Murray, drearily. “I think you 
are the biggest fool I ever saw.” ° 

* What would you have done? ” asked the Captain. 

“Nailed Pickering to the cross,” said Murray. 

“ Sonny,” said the Captain, huskily and without heat, “ you and me 
are different. New York is divided into two parts—above Forty-second 
Street, and below Fourteenth. You come from the other part. We both 
act according to our lights.” 

An illuminated clock above the trees retailed the information that it 
lacked the half-hour of twelve. Both men rose from the bench and moved 
away together as if seized by the same idea. They left the park, struck 
through a narrow cross street, and came into Broadway, at this hour as dark, 
echoing and de-peopled as a byway in Pompeii. 

Northward they turned; and a policeman who glanced at their unkempt 
and slinking figures withheld the attention and suspicion that he would 
have granted them at any other hour and place. For on every street in that 
part of the city other unkempt and slinking figures were shuffling and 
hurrying toward a converging point—a point that is marked by no monument 
save that groove on the pavement worn by tens of thousands of waiting feet. 

At Ninth Street a tall man wearing an opera hat alighted from a 
Broadway car and turned his face westward. But he saw Murray, pounced 
upon him and dragged him under a street light. The Captain lumbered 
slowly to the corner, like a wounded bear, and waited, growling. 

“ Jerry! ” cried the hatted one. ‘ How fortunate! I was to begin 
a search for you to-morrow. The old gentleman has capitulated. You’re 
to be restored to favour. Congratulate you. Come to the office in the 
morning and get all the money you want. [ve liberal instructions in that 
respect.” : 

“ And the little matrimonial arrangement? ” said Murray, with his 
head turned sidewise. 
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“ Why—er—well, of course, your uncle understands—expects that 
the engagement between you and Miss Vanderhurst shall be ‘ 

“Good night! ” said Murray, moving away. 

“ You madman! ” cried the other, catching his arm. ‘ Would you 
give up two millions on account of ;* 

“ Did you ever see her nose, old man? ” asked Murray, solemnly. 

“ But listen to reason, Jerry. Miss Vanderhurst is an heiress, and 

“ Did you ever see it? ” 

“ Yes, I admit that her nose isn’t 

“ Good night! ” said Murray. “ My friend is waiting for me. I am 
quoting him when I authorise you to report that there is ‘ nothing doing.’ 
Good night.” 

A wriggling line of waiting men extended from a door in Tenth Street 
far up Broadway, on the outer edge of the pavement. The Captain and 
Murray fell in at the tail of the quivering millipede. 

“ Twenty feet longer than it was last night,” said Murray, looking up 
at his measuring angle of Grace Church. 

“ Half an hour,” growled the Captain, “ before we get our punk.” 

The city clocks began to strike twelve; the Bread Line moved forward 
slowly, its leathern feet sliding on the stones with the sound of a hissing 
serpent, as they who had lived according to their lights closed up in the rear. 
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With international complications on his mind, the Foreign Secretary, 
completely worn out, tumbled into bed. 

He was just dozing off, when the front door beil pealed. 

“ 4 reporter, sir,” announced a footman. “ Will you see him?” 

“| suppose so!” sighed the Foreign Secretary. And, rising, he slipped 
on his dressing-gown and slippers and descended to the library. 

The reporter was a mere youth; but, though shivering with cold, the 
Foreign Secretary dictated two columns about the reasons for the compro- 
mise he had arrived at with a neighbouring power. Then, satisfied that he 
had done his duty, he showed the youthful reporter to the door. 

“G-g-good night!” he said, with chattering teeth. “You might let 
me have half a d-d-dozen copies of the paper in the m-m-morning.” 

“ Oh, this isn’t for any paper! ” said the reporter. 

“ What!” cried the minister. “ What the d-d-deuce is it for, then? ” 

“ Why, you see,” exclaimed the youth, “I belong to the new School of 
Journalism, and this is a test interview.” 
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By A. G. GrEENwoop 
Illustrated by Gladys Talbot 
“Pee JRICHARD v. RHODES,” 


I read on the cause-list 
pinned up outside King’s 
Bench Court VIII. 

“ That’s me,” chuckled 
a voice in my ear. 

“ My dear Billy,” I 
exclaimed, turning round 
and shaking his hand, “ you 

startled me horribly. Rhodes—Lord, I never 
thought of you! What’re you defending yourself 
against? ” 
“A woman,” groaned Billy. 
*“ Breach of promise? ” 

“A thousand Promises, fifty idiotic, sloppy-sentimental letters—Gad, 
I can’t think what induced me to write ’em!—-signed photographs, sheafs 
of telegrams. It’s appallin’! ” 

Billy made a long face and looked intensely miserable. I suddenly 
remember old General Sir Peter Steyne, D.S.O., Billy’s wealthy and bachelor 
uncle. All the old boy’s nephews and nieces had wondered since their 
cradle days as to which of their names should fill the blank in Sir Peter’s 
will reserved for his heir’s (or heiress’) cognomen. It struck me that Billy’s 
chance looked decidedly poor. 
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“ What does Nunky say? ” I asked rather maliciously. 

“ The dear old beaver,” answered Billy, “ is delighted to find that I am 
quite the fool he thought me. However, on my promisin’ not to write 
love-letters to any woman (‘ except my wife, of course,’ grinned Billy in 
parenthesis) in the future, he said he’d stand by me. He loves a fight—I 
knew that—and we’ve fought Polly Prichard all along the line.” 

“Is he going to fork out the damages? ” I queried. 

“ There won’t be any—at least, of course, we hope not,” said Billy 
gravely. ‘ But if she wins he has promised to see me through.” 

“ Rather spoilt your chance-——” I began. 

“ Of inheriting? ” laughed Billy. “ My dear chap, I’d given up all 
hope of that ages ago. Some charity’ll get it, none of us, Pll bet. You 
remember how cock-a-hoop my cousin Roland was? ” 

“1 do,” said I, “ the johnny who married Lord Carshalton’s daughter.” 

Billy nodded. ‘“ He thought it would please the old coon, but it 
didn’t. Nunks didn’t even send him a wedding-present. Stingy old 
bounder! He’s as close and as miserly as a limpet, and it’s only his greed 
for fighting that’s made him chime in with me now. That and me flatterin’ 
him by going to see him when Polly threatened and asking his advice a 

“* Stump-clop, stump-clop! ” echoed down the court corridor. 

“ Here he is—dot and carry one,” whispered Billy. 

“Good morning, sir.” 

Sir Peter looked at Billy contemptuously, then glared at me. 

“ How do, Montagu? ” he exploded. ‘Come to see my fool of a 
nephew make an ass of himself? ” 

“ Yes,” I assented cheerfully. 

“ We're fightin’, sir, fightin’, contestin’ every inch! ” he roared, and 
went on to give me his candid opinion of Billy and his doings in such 
stentorian tones that finally an usher slipped out of K.B. VIII. and cautioned 
us that even his lordship had protested at the noise in the corridor. 

A few minutes later Kent (the Steyne family solicitor) slipped through 
the swing-doors and said we’d be “ on ” in a few minutes. 

A whiff of heliotrope scent, a vision of floating flowered muslin, a 
huge black hat, and the features of a decidedly pretty girl, as Miss Polly 
Prichard, the plaintiff, sailed down towards us, accompanied by her man 
of law, drove Sir Peter precipitately into court. 

We all sat down in a row behind counsel. The jury in the case before 
us clattered out to consider their verdict, the Prichard-Rhodes jury was 
sworn, somebody made an application to Mr. Justice Grace, who made the 
court rock and Sir Peter snort, with a witty reply. Polly came in, the jury 
smiled and decided on their verdict at the sight of her. Mr. Justice Grace 
rubbed up his polished finger-nails and his wits. 

Partry, K.C., opened Polly’s case, and proceeded to make Billy’s cheeks 
tomato-hued while he read aloud some peculiarly inane effusions. 

It was clear that Billy hadn’t a leg to stand on, and pretty Polly seemed 
to know it, as she stared demurely on the floor beneath the twelve twin- 
batteries of the jurymen’s eyes. 

Polly went into the box. 
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Well, though Billy’s my pal, I can’t blame even a juryman forgetting 
a and saying, “ Dash it, the girl shall get her damages—that she 
shall! ” 

She looked stunning—and there I leave it. 

It appeared that Billy’s only chance lay in proving himself a man of 
straw, the pauper he was, in order that the jury might not assess the damages 
at too high a figure. 

So pointed questions were put to him by his counsel—old Lambton, 
K.C.—to show the state of his means, or, rather, the absence of them. 
Billy made it pretty clear that as a subaltern in a line regiment, with a 
hundred a year besides his pay, he wasn’t in clover. 

Old Lambton sat down, and Partry began to cross-examine him. 

“ You have expectations, I believe? ” was one of his first questions. 

Of course, we expected Billy to truthfully answer “No.” But the 
silly ass lost his head, and said, “ I sometimes raise money from my uncle.” 

“On good security, I suppose? ” put in old Grace very gravely. 

“I think the witness is referring to Sir Peter Steyne, me lord,” said 
Partry seriously. 

“T thought,” said the judge with the utmost solemnity, “ that young 
officers’ uncles were always of the pawnbroking fraternity.” 

Everyone laughed, while Partry speedily slipped in the question: 
* Your uncle is a very wealthy man, Mr. Rhodes? ” 

“ Oh, yes, awfully,” assented Billy easily, ignoring dear old Lambton’s 
gesticulations and his warm interpolation: “ The matter is grossly irrelevant, 
my lord, grossly: »” 

Someone calmed him down, and things went more smoothly for a bit, 
till Partry suddenly asked, apropos of nothing : 

“‘T suppose Sir Peter has promised to pay any damages which 

He paused. “Oh, yes,’ said that crass-idiot, Billy. ‘ He’s sworn 
to do that “ 

Old Lambton bubbled over again. During the heated discussion 
which ensued Partry sat down very well satisfied. 

Billy having made such a phenomenal idiot of himself, it was not to 
be wondered at that old Lambton had little to say to the jury when he 
addressed them, and the effect of that little was completely swept away by 
Partry’s sentimental twaddle about “ trifled affections,” “ bruised hearts,” 
and “ blighted hopes.” 

Old Sir Peter was inarticulate with rage. He listened to the summing- 
up in silent, pent-up fury. 

When the jury, without leaving the box, found that the promise to 
marry had been made, and assessed damages at three hundred pounds, he 
stamped out of court in a paroxysm of passion, which happily did not burst 
till we had descended the staircase to the great hall. 

Then he turned on Billy, and having said what he thought of him 
for the space of fifteen minutes (without repeating himself once), he thun- 
dered to the apologetic Kent : 

“ Tell the chit she shall have a cheque to-night.” 
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With that he stump-clopped louder than ever from the building, and 


Billy and_I went across to the “ Cock ” for a silent drink. 
* * * * * * * 






Two days later I ran down to Brighton to stay with a cousin of mine, 
and just as I crossed the lawns whom should I see but Sir Peter, red-faced 
as ever, waving his stick at me. 

“ Haven’t seen you since that degrading day,” he bellowed. “ My 
infernal fool of a nephew rejoins his regiment—stationed at Aden, and 
serve him right!—to-morrow. Hasn’t had the common politeness to write 
even to me 

“ By Jove, that’s bad; unlike Billy,” I murmured, and then suddenly 
felt as if Brighton and Hove and all Sussex was sinking into the sea. 

For there, not twenty yards behind the old man’s back, coming straight 
towards us, were Billy and—Great Scot! yes—Polly! 

She was looking as radiant as before, and Billy looked like a dog with 
two tails and wagging them both like a couple of punkahs. 

I caught old Sir Peter by the arm, ignoring his shouted protests, and 
hurried him off to the Metropole. 

“ A cock-tail,” I cried. ‘ You’re pining—dying for one! ” 

He swallowed a cock-tail (he had never refused one in his life), and 
then he turned on me, condemned my impudence, stated that I had hurt his 
arm, called me an adjectival rough young dog, and took himself off. 

And I went out to find Billy. 

I saw them from afar sitting on two chairs up at the Hove end. 
Cautiously I approached. 

“ Old cove Monty! ” shouted Billy, jumping up and clouting me on 
the shoulder. “ Just the man I wanted to see! We’re going to London 
to-night, sail to-morrow, you know, and we were coming to look you up. 
Polly, here’s pe 

I looked at her. Her twirling fingers fell away from a very bright 
wedding-ring. She looked delightfully confused and delightfully pretty. 
“ My—my wife! ” said Bill. 

And the extraordinary person looked even more foolish than he had 


done in the witness-box. Then I sat down and heard Billy’s story. 
* * + a. * * *~ 
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A month afterwards I met old Sir Peter at the “ Rag.” With a face 
of stone he handed me a letter from Billy. 
“ Read it,” he directed. 


* Dear Uncte ” (I read), 

“It occurred to me that hanging about waiting for your shoes, 
toadying and being what pundits call a sycophant, was a pretty rotten 
way for a fellow to spend his time. I decided that you could burn 
your money if you wanted to, and that I’'d be hanged if I cared or 
ever should expect a penny of it. It was meeting Polly Prichard made 
me feel a bit low, and she agreed that I ought to stand on my own legs, 
as now I do, and for the future shall. At the same time I determined to 
see you in Jericho before I let you scrimshank out of a wedding-present, 
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as you did in Roland’s case. Polly and I agreed to get married, and as 
Aden was to be our future home, and we’re both a bit Bohemian, we didn’t 
think it mattered very much if we previously got a bit talked about. I 
expect you’ve gathered by now how we got a present out of you. You 
always said that each of your nephews and nieces should have at least five 
hundred on your death, so you’re two hundred in pocket, so to speak, as 
of course I don’t expect another penny. You’ve often said that the modern 
soldier knows nothing of strategy—I feel sure you won’t be so dogmatic 
again. 
“No doubt you think me a cheeky cheat. I suppose Iam. But I’m 
awfully happy with Polly, and one day I hope you’ll forgive me sufficiently 
to let me introduce her to you. 
“ Your affectionate nephew, 
“Day.” 

I handed the letter back. Old Sir Peter caught my eye. 

“The boy’s right about me running down the modern soldier,” he 
said so calmly as to amaze me. “Of course, I saw red at first—-don’t 
pretend I didn’t. Later, I remembered talking to him once, advocating 
strategy, decrying frontal attacks. Well, if he had asked for a wedding- 
present, he wouldn’t have got one. The frontal attack would have failed. 
He took my advice; he succeeded by strategy “ 

I sank into a chair, gasping. 

“Tm just, if I am mean,” said Sir Peter. ‘ Order two cock-tails, 
Montagu.” 

I did so, while the old fellow toddled off to a writing-table. 

He came back as the drinks arrived. 

“ Read this, too,” he commanded. 





“ Quite understand. Admire tactics. All’s fair, etc. Your name fills 
blank in will.—Sreyne.” 


I had to have another cock-tail with the old buffer before I really 
grasped it all. 

















A COMEDY OF TEMPERAMENTS 


By WaLtTer SHAW SPARROW 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. TAIT AND HER DAUGHTER 


WONDER when in the world you’re going to 
understand me? ” 

It was a question of frequent repetition. 
Egoism perseveres, and Mrs. Tait, imperious in her 
self-love, tried to wrench obedience from everyone, 
especially when she declared that success came to 
her as a birth right, and that she had prosperity 
under her thumb, leaving adversity to be divided 
somehow among her neighbours. 

“Yes,” she said firmly, “ I owe nothing to chance, the providence of 
fools. Nothing. J have always despised chance.” 

What luck! 

I knew her well, but never argued with her, because Tait-a-Tait 
monologues made me feel like a mouse under the receiver of an air-pump 
when the air is nearly exhausted. Besides, she was formidable. Her dark 
eyes seemed to be lighted from behind by electricity in a changing voltage, 
so variously did they gleam and flash. 

Argue, indeed? No,no. Yet she invited contradiction, for the success 
of Mrs. Tait was imaginary. She owed it all, or nearly all, to Archibald 
Tait, an importer of foreign meat and fruit and corn, who died twelve years 
ago, leaving two legacies, one to his widow and the other to his only child, 
Ethel, then sixteen. Mrs. Tait got £500,000, while her daughter would 
have a marriage portion of £80,000, subject always to the veto of Mrs. 
Tait; for Archibald feared that Ethel might be misled by wayward fancies. 

Friends spoke of his will as a cruel injustice, forgetting that human 
nature is divided into as many species as you will find among birds and 
quadrupeds, and that each species wants to preserve in its offspring its own 
attributes. Archibald and Mrs. Tait were not satisfied with Ethel because 
she belonged to another kind, and got farther apart from their arrogant 
ways of life. They loved their child as hens love broods of ducks, with a 
worried self-assertion; and never once did they understand that they gained 
nothing at all by hunting Ethel with questions as to why she differed from 
themselves. The girl was a tom-boy of genius, eager to be a painter, and 
quite at home with any waif of art who came from that charmed world of 
poverty that sent pictures to exhibitions. That was her nature: and she 
was bonnie in a delicate way, with large grey eyes, and a voice so sweet 
that it was like new music in a new poetry. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


A COMEDY BEGINS 





Poor Mrs. Tait! How could she, a sort of human ostrich, rear such 
a nightingale as Ethel? She recalled her own education, a very severe one 
in Yorkshire, and she tried something akin to it, and persevered; but results 
astonished her, because Ethel became shy, timid, and fretful. 

What could be done? Ethel could not go through life with her 
unstable character, and Mrs. Tait was determined to save her child. But 
how? A strict college might do good, because discipline away from home 
was often more effective than a mother’s zeal and care. When that idea 
struck Mrs. fait, she sighed with relief; and soon a college was chosen. 
She thought first of Girton, then of Newnham; but these were too distant 
from Mrs. Tait, of course; and so her choice fell on a certain college built 
by Robert Singleton, inventor of a patent medicine, who wished to make 
real a Tennysonian picture of sweet girl graduates in a college far off from 
men. Far off from men! That idea might banish girl graduates to the 
summit of Ben Nevis, as if our neighbourhoods around London had no 
secretive nooks and corners; and Singleton believed that he ought to benefit 
London by building his college in some mild village near at hand, though 
remote from Eton and Harrow. , 

And Ethel enjoyed that thoughtfulness with many other Londoners. 
She was happy at Singleton’s College, having a chum, Molly Barry, and 
a private room for prep. and talk, nicely furnished, and hung with copies 
of famous pictures. Some of these she painted herself once a week in the 
National Gallery, always watched by her mother. 

Mrs. Tait was now alone in Eaton Square, a host in herself, and always 
busy with two hobbies—finance and a friendship with cautious speculators. 
Only one thing ever interfered with this professional pastime. It was 
neuralgia, migraine, which often compelled her to seek rest in a darkened 
room. Then servants crept about on tiptoe, murmuring “ Hus-s-sh! ” if 
a stair creaked or a clock boomed in the silence. 

Those were terrible days. Finance was no longer amusing; visitors 
rang muffled bells; and even her great pet—a bulldog with a long pedigree— 
found more kindness in a basement kitchen. At first, there was only one 
consolation: she blamed her ancestors. 

“ They left me gout instead of gold. Mercy me! ” 

But at last in a crisis of resentment against her pain, Mrs. Tait sent 
for Warrington Barry, M.D., of Harley Street, a gentle specialist with 
freckled cheeks and dimpled hands, sharp blue eyes, and a tact so gracious 
that most invalids told him plain truths unflinchingly, which is not a custom 
with ill-health. 

And Mrs. Tait took a fancy to Dr. Barry; told him facts in a spirit 
of almsgiving; called him “a real widower with no fandango romance ”’; 
and encouraged a friendship between his daughter and Ethel. It was odd 
to see them together, discussing their favourite topics—money and migraine; 
odd, because Barry was a spendthrift in an effort to become a connoisseur, 
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never realising that his taste was that of a gourmand, not that of a gourmet. 
This fact Mrs. Tait ridiculed. 

“You have pictures everywhere, doctor, even in boxes under your 
bed, I am told.” 

Barry folded his arms and smiled enigmatically. 

“ Really, doctor, you don’t deserve money.” 

“ True, far too true. My money is undeserved like your migraine, 
dear Mrs. Tait. Alas! ” 

He threw his head gently backwards and smiled at a vast ceiling in 
Eaton Square. 

“ Never mind migraine now,” she answered, tapping her bulldog on 
the nose with a silver paper-knife. ‘“ We'll keep to main points. You 
encourage young painters who have never been tried at Christie’s, and I 
want to tell you that I’ve begun to snub two of them—because of Ethel 
and Molly. Our girls must be protected.” 

Dr. Barry leant forward and said anxiously : 

“ No danger, I hope? Pat O’Brian and Harry Cobden are excellent 
fellows, but os 

* Just so, doctor. Happily, I’ve been watchful and talkative. They 
know my mind, those young men. They know that our girls must do 
precisely what they are told to do by us. I shall give Ethel a proper 
husband, willy-nilly.” 

“ Of course,” said Barry, rubbing his nose as if in doubt over a con- 
fusion of medical symptoms. 

Then Mrs. Tait said “ Ah! ” but in a tone so imperative that Barry’s 
manner became more dignified, and he said: 

“ Obviously. Girls may hate to be kept out of—mischief, indiscretion, 
traps of foolish marriage, for example, but parents know. Experience— 
Wisdom—that’s it.” 

Mrs. Tait approved. 

“ Nevertheless,” continued Barry, “ travel is an excellent remedy for 
many things, and if we send my boys to Italy for two years they’ll be out 
of mischief here and in work there.” 

Mrs. Tait approved again. 

“ Quite clever,” said she. ‘ Your plan gets rid of the boys without 
exciting pity in our girls. Pity might mislead them into love. And so— 
we'll be generous to Cobden and O’Brian. £500 year each for two years? 
Will that do? ” 

“ Excellently! ” 

“ Yet there’s a danger, doctor,” and she turned towards him and 
frowned. 

“Indeed? What is it then? ” 

“ Your tongue! What else could it be? Don’t you tell everything 
to your nephew, Fred Lane? ” 

Her victim fidgeted. “ Poor Lane! ” he muttered. “ Capital fellow, 
Lane—capital. Good heart.” 

“ A laughing sponge—always thirsty,” the widow declared; then added 
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quickly, “ And of course, dear doctor, you’ll iet our Italian idea loose in 
Lane’s company? ” 

“No, I won’t! ” He spoke with some heat. ‘“ Heavens above! am 
I a schoolboy to be ragged? ” he continued, puffing out his cheeks; and, 
after that, Mrs. Tait purred a little. 

“Come, we are friends! Don’t quarrel, please. And tell me how 
you'll broach our plan to Cobden and O’Brian.” 

Barry said “ Hum! ” and turned his head from one side to the other, 
as parrots do if you offer them red pepper on a piece of lump sugar. 

“You look puzzled, doctor.” 

“Tam,” he grumbled. “ Young painters are so confoundedly sensitive 
if you talk money, scenting charity at a long distance. Dear me! Tell me 
what to do.” 

“Try tact, doctor. Give a pleasant dinner, and tell your protegés 
that we beg a favovr from them—a hard favour, as it will keep them from 
original work and compel them to copy your Michelangelo. Still, their 
copies will be given to a provincial gallery in Yorkshire, as I owe some 
recognition to my native county! But these are hints only; it is for you 
to drop them into a neat little tale.” 

A gleam came into the doctor’s eye. 

“Tm right now,” he chuckled. ‘ And in two years we can get our 
daughters married! ” 

“ Comfortably married—in their own proper circle,” corrected Mrs. 
Tait. 

“ Proper circle,” echoed Dr. Barry. ‘ To be sure—of course! And 
what a woman you are—hitting nails on the head all the time. Never 
missing one. Never. Rapping me on my fingers too—hard.” And Barry 
chuckled so much that the bulldog stared at him over a high barricade of 
black nose and muzzle. 


CHAPTER III. 


CUPID AT BAY 


Barry thought of his story for three days, and was very distrait, 
listening at his stethoscope so long that patients were in a moist. agony 
while waiting for his verdicts. For they did not know that his tale wanted 
to be told in a hundred ways and more, and that the best way was abominably 
obscure. At last, on the third morning, obedient to a whim of authorship, 
he rehearsed a new version in his bedroom, when his cheeks were lathered 
for shaving; and it went so well that a telegram was sent inviting Cobden 
and O’Brian to dinner at eight o’clock, when both listened with their eye- 
brows lifted. 

“ Tt’s much to ask, I know,” concluded Barry. ‘ Much, indeed. You 
pine to do original work, of course, just as bees want to—to—eh—hum— 
well, never mind the bees! Yes! And Mrs. Tait has set her heart on 
copies after Michelangelo, and so have I, because,” he hesitated, coughed, 
and rubbed his nose, then hurried on, “ because Yorkshire is a virile county 
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—with blast furnaces, and so forth, it deserves to be honoured by Michel- 
angelo, whose genius is fatal, terrific. And then, as to money—remunera- 
tion, | mean, fitting recompense—five hundred a year each may seem little, 


but 





“It’s tip-top! ” said O’Brian hurriedly. 

“ Ripping! ” said Cobden quietly. 

“ Only *—and O'Brian tried to sigh—* I’m stodged with commissions 
at this moment—somehow.” 

* Also,” said Cobden, “ I’ve portraits of four pretty women.” 

“ Pretty women? ” repeated Barry, interested. 

“‘ Brides! ” explained O’Brian. 

“‘ Devoted husbands, I think,” the doctor grumbled; and after a moment 
he went on: “ Now, doesn’t it seem a pity that you can’t go to Rome? ” 

O’Brian sighed again, while Cobden said, “ Well, after all, good things 
always tumble in upon a man all together.” 

“Try to grasp them all,” Barry answered. “If you work double 
tides every day, these commissions might be cleared off in two months, 
perhaps.” He rubbed his hands and smiled keenly. 

“We could try,” said Cobden quietly, and his friend agreed. 

“ Good! ” 

With that, Barry began to talk about art, but his guests were absent- 
minded, and they went home to Chelsea at ten o’clock. 

Both kept silent for several minutes after leaving Hariey Street, but 
O’Brian laughed to himself. 

“ What a joke! ” he said at last. “Our good little doctor’s tale 
rushed on from gasp to gasp, and he believed we were taken in.” 

“ We were,” answered Harry Cobden. “ Mrs. Tait works behind 
this plan. How much does she guess? ” 

“ Enough to put five hundred a year each on our absence from London. 
Wheugh! Cobby, it’s not so funny as I at first thought, confound it! 
But we can refuse to go.” 

Cobden shook his head, and walked faster for a few steps. 

“ No, go, Pat. Mrs. Tait;has the whip hand. If we refuse to budge 
she’ll travel with the girls, leaving us at Chelsea. You bet! ” And Cobden 
—a dark little man, as active as a sprint runner—hastened on, beating the 
air slowly with his stick. 

O’Brian chuckled. ‘“ Never mind, Cobby, their tactics are too late. 
The girls are fond of us. What more do you want? ” 

“ Much! ” 

Cobden jerked his head, and came suddenly to a halt. 

“ What’s up? ” his friend asked eagerly. 

“ T shouldn’t object to a home, would you? ” 

“ A home! ” repeated O’Brian softly. By Jove! ” 

He paused, and then added: 

“But, I say, a home follows—comes after—marriage. Good heavens! ” 

“It’s near there, anyhow,” said Cobden dreamily. He took off his 
hat, rubbed his forehead, and whistled under his breath. ‘“ We'll act like 
men, of course,” he reflected. ‘-We’ll do nothing shabby old man; but 
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girls have ideas to-day, and hate to be driven from a set purpose. Good 
But—well, look here, Pat, could we afford to—keep—our homes? ” 

“ We could! ” O’Brian declared. ‘“ Work comes to us. We're right 
as a trivet! ” 

“ Perhaps,” murmured Harry. “ Anyway, we’ll write and tell the 
girls. My good sister would give them a letter in a couple of days. She’s 
ripping.” 

Rather! We could do nothing without Miss Cobden, old boy,” 
said O’Brian: “I say, though, what are we to tell Ethel and Molly? ” 

“ Tell them facts, then hear what they have to say, and correspond a 
bit. Patience.” 

“ Your Molly’s a suffragette already,” O’Brian cried with joy. ‘ What 
a spirit she has, to be sure! No Mrs. Tait hanging around her pluck! ” 
And Cobden smiled and nodded. 

O’Brian went on talking volubly, and waved his long arms as he 
detailed plans that cancelled each other. He was a happy, swaggering 
fellow, with auburn hair and beard, and blue-grey eyes. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CUPID AT COLLEGE 


Three days later Miss Cobden paid her weekly visit to the Royal 
Singleton College. She was one of those dear, prim, delightful old maids 
who live in a world of romantic thought without chattering about their 
fancies, and who seemed to have stepped into life from the art of Randolph 
Caldecott. She looked so mild and quaint and good that everybody loved 
her, and the Lady Principal believed that she would have a good influence 
over Ethel and Molly. 

Even discipline nods at times, and Miss Cobden saw nothing wrong 
in an innocent flirtation such as she herself had trifled with at school. She 
brought letters from her brother, but Molly Barry—a gay little actress— 
took care never to read them in the presence of Miss Cobden; and Ethel 
was as careful. 

“T say, Moll, stand qui-vive by the door, and [ll read mine first,” 
Ethel whispered. 

“Right. But be quick about it. Begin! ” 

This new letter from Pat O’Brian was vehement, and the news in it 
turned Ethel pale. 

“Oh, Moll! Read this—I’ll take your place. Hush! Quick! ” 

“ What’s up now? ” Molly seized the letter. She read it impatiently, 
and became pale as her friend. 

“ Banished to Italy—both of them! ” she murmured. 

“ Yes, banished! ” repeated Ethel. 

“ Let’s see what Harry says! ” And Molly ripped open her letter. 

Cobden was not rebellious like Pat, but his quiet tone annoyed Molly; 
it seemed to imply that her courage was doubted. Why else did he tell 
her that he feared to speak what he felt and thought? Feared! 
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Miss Barry drew in her breath. 

“‘ He—he doesn’t trust me,” she whimpered. “ He believes I’m a 
coward—a girl without spirit, Effie. He forgets—that I believe in Pank- 
hurst. I’m a suffragette through and through! ” And Molly stood to 
her full height, a plump little girl with dark eyes and frizzy black hair. 
‘“‘ Never mind, Effie, for he shall see! We are grown up now, for we’re 
nineteen, and I won’t be bullied. Will you? ” 

“* N—no! ” answered Ethel. She stood with her head very near the 
door, turning a white face over her right shoulder. 

“No, indeed! ” repeated Molly. “J know what will happen to us 
as soon as our boys are—are banished. We shall be bullied horridly! 
Think of daddy with Mrs. Tait! Oh! We shall have to marry any 
absurd male creatures with money who are forced upon us—forced, Effie, as 
if we lived far away in the middle ages—with Hannah More, old frump! 
And one day the Morning Post will rejoice because our marriage has been 
arranged. Yes, arranged! Ah!” 

Ethel came to Molly on tip-toe, whispering : 

“Hush! Silly! You speak too loud. Hush! ” 

“ Arranged! ” repeated Molly again, fiercely. ‘ As if we were parcels 
to be tied up with string and then sent away labelled to new addresses! 
Yet Harry thinks—he believes that Pll let him be ban-ished without 
showing a bit of spirit. Well—he shall see! He shall! ” 

Ethel looked on bewildered and afraid, with both hands trembling 
over her mouth. 

“ Effie, you sit down under it. Where’s your pluck?” Ethel 
shivered. 

“We can’t do—anything,” she stammered. ‘“ Mother always does 
wh-hat she wants.” 

“ Of course,” said Molly. “ Mrs. Tait has such a will that—that— 
we must act quickly.” 

Ethel shrank away, her lips parted and her hands fluttering. 

“ Molly! What do you mean? I wouldn’t dare offendemy mother.” 

“ What next, silly? ” asked her friend. ‘“ Would you dare be forced 
into a wrong, horrible, wicked, abominable marriage with someone you 
hate? Would you? ” 

“ Don’t, please,” Ethel answered. “I’m afraid.” Her voice broke, 
and she sank upon the hearthrug and hid her face. ‘“ We must be good, 
Molly,” she moaned. “ I’m afraid of mother.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

Then Molly sat down by Ethel’s side, took her by the waist, and shook 
her to and fro. 

“ Hush! ” she whispered angrily. ‘I won’t say another word now. 
You don’t deserve to hear what I intend to say to Harry. You don’t.” 

“ You’re a vixen, Molly, and I hate you.” 

“Tm your best friend, Ethel, and Pll just shake you again.” 

At this moment someone rapped on the door, and the Lady Principal 
came in, brisk and cheerful. She looked down at her students. Why.were 
they seated on the hearthrug? She noticed Ethel’s tears and Molly’s flushed 
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cheeks and angry expression. Then her eyes turned from them and glanced 
suspiciously around the room. 

“‘ What’s the matter? ” she asked coldly. 

“ We've been quarrelling,” said Molly, in an injured tone. 

“Then make it up at once, and try to be your age,” said the Lady 
Principal, and left the room. 

“You heard that? ” whispered Molly. ‘“ Try to be your age. Yes, 
that’s it; and the sooner we act as women the better, Effie, dear, because— 
well, I’ve just told a lie, and I hate lies, and yet I shall tell lies until—until 
I’m not afraid to tell the truth. I wanted to say right out that Harry was 
to be ban-ished a 

“ Really? ” 


«“ Yes! 





At that hour, in Eaton Square, Mrs. Tait and Dr. Barry took tea 
together. 

“ You managed very well,” said she, smiling. 

“Tact is essential in my profession,” he answered modestly. 

“ Except with me!” said Mrs. Tait; and Barry folded his arms. 


CHAPTER V. 
CUPID RUNS WILD 


Seven weeks later, at Chelsea, an unusual event happened in O’Brian’s 
studio. The room itself was military-looking, for suits of armour stood 
here and there; but in the centre was a large oak table laid for breakfast, 
and around it two pretty girls danced, holding each other’s hands at arm’s 
length. 

“ Molly, are you quite pleased? ” 

“ Effiexdon’t you thank me now? Is it so very terrible to be brave? ” 

“ Not terrible at all, Moll, since we’re happy and married! ” 

“ Runaway married, Effie; but I’m out of breath.” 

They stopped dancing and leant against the table. 

* Moll, your courage is worse than dancing—it takes away my breath 
every moment. Pat says you insisted upon being married in a church— 
and having the banns cried. Fancy! ” 

“ Of course, Effie. I hate sneaky, snaky, crawling actions. I like to 
go for a thing plump. And as papa and Mrs. Tait do not visit Chelsea 
and rarely go to church, I guessed they would not hear of the banns, because 
any friends of ours in the church would scarcely know our full names, you 
see. Madeleine Ruth Barry doesn’t sound like Molly Barry, and Sophia 
Ethel Katherina Tait looks quite new—and original. So, anyway, ! 
preferred the risk.” 

“It makes me shiver, Moll. Had you told me about it I should be 
in bed now—ill with fear.” 

“ Imagination has no pluck! ” commented Molly. “ Myself, Pve 
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common sense. Suppose we’d been found out? Suppose our wedding 
had been stopped? You don’t imagine that gentle papa would have killed 
me, do you? ” 

“ But mother? ” pleaded Ethel, trembling. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tait! ” And Molly reflected. ‘She is formidable, of 
course. Still, she won’t kill us, you know, dear. Ah! I argued all that 
out to myself, and decided that a good open marriage was the proper way 
to escape from a forced horrid wedding.” 

Ethel looked at her friend wonderingly. “ Moll, I quake when I think 
of mother.” 

“ Think of Pat, then. He looked very well to-day, for his clothes 
fitted beautifully. 

“ And Harry was quite nice,” said Ethel, “ for he was just a little 
excited, instead of being icy.” 

“‘ Pat waxed only one end of his moustache,” replied Mrs. Cobden. 

“ But we shall quarrel if we go on like this,” said Ethel, flushing very 
prettily. 

No sooner had she spoken than the studio door-knocker sounded 
tat-a-tat, and two voices called, “ Open, please.” 

“Pat and Hafry! ” Ethel ran to the door. 

“ With our wedding breakfast,” said Molly, as she followed. 


Cobden and O’Brian entered, carrying many things on two large trays. _ 


“ What fun! ” cried Pat. We've taken a dickens of a lot of pains, 
and here’s Bohemian fare galore.” 

“ Yes, that’s the word—Bohemian,” said Molly, laughing. “ We’re 
all Bohemians now. Good-bye to college humbug. And I’m very hungry.” 

“ So am I,” Ethel admitted, as she dusted Pat’s coat with her hand- 
kerchief. 

“ But we can’t sit down without Fred Lane, our best man,” said 
Cobden, and O’Brian nodded. 

“Lane will be here soon, and will find that we’ve only four chairs. 
He’ll need one badly.” 

Then Ethel and her friend began to whisper, and pointed towards a 
corner of the studio. ‘ Those biscuit tins will do, Effie. Cover two or 
three of them with that bit of drapery from Pats lay-figure, and we shall 
have a sort of throne.” 

“ Unsafe enough for this epoch of rebellion,” said O”Brian. 

“ And for Lane, too, since he weighs fifteen stone,” observed Cobden. 

“ Harry,” exclaimed his wife. ‘ Fred Lane is our friend.” 

“ And here he comes—his cab’s outside. Listen! ” said Ethel. 

A moment later they welcomed Lane, a tall man, stout and rubicund, 
with red hair greying at the sides, bushy eyebrows that arched comically, 
and grey little eyes. He brought with him a hamper as large as Falstaff’s 
buck-basket. 

“Dye like sugar plums? ” he asked, as he wiped his forehead and 
pretended to gasp. ‘A very hot day, my dears,” he went on. “ But my 
sugar plums are in ice—most of them. Not the cheesecakes, I admit, nor 
my almonds and raisins, nor my caramels from Brussels, nor my exquisite 
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plum pudding, saved from last Christmas; but claret needs ice, and good 
champagne, and A 1 port, and chablis, not to speak of cider, ale, perry, and 
invalids’ stout. Here, then, all are! Here! Enough for a school—for 
the Royal Singleton College, even! ” And Lane stretched out his arms 
and chuckled with boyish happiness. 

“ You’re a stunner! ” cried O’Brian, wringing his hand. 

“Good as a sea trip,” said Molly, pushing him towards the table. 

“So I sit down with a sailor’s appetite,” said Lane; and nonsense 
happiness went on through breakfast, till at last Lane said : 

“Common sense now. As my uncle didn’t ask me to help him I 
decided to help you, my dears, because it’s cheerless to stand outside family 
affairs, listening to gossip and rumour. If uncle Barry had been as opposed 
to this match as Mrs. Tait, he’d have spoken to me, for he tells me a heap 
of things. Anyway, I’ve sent him the telegram, Molly. He’ll know by 
this time.” 

Molly, seated on the throne of biscuit tins, blanched a little. Cobden 
tugged slowly at his moustache. 

“ You’re pleased-—still? ” continued Lane. 

“ Almost,” Molly answered. ‘“ Anyhow, we’ve done the right thing, 
and I hate crawly, cattish deception. A cat never walks straight for a thing. 
It would never send a telegram if it could—except round Land’s End to 
reach Harley Street from Chelsea. Id rather die than act like that, 
because———” 

But general laughter interrupted. 

“ And Ethel agrees with me,” she ran on, a little offended. 

“ Ye-es,” said Ethel, as she clutched Pat’s hand under the table. 

“One point settled then,” said Lane; “and now tell me how you 
escaped from college.” 

“We managed,” said Ethel. “It was easy to persuade Dr. Barry 
that his little girl ought to copy once a week in the National Gallery, 
accompanying me, and with mother, too.” 

“ What next? ” asked Lane. 

“Oh! Molly had two other ideas. First, that we ought to run away 
under mamma’s nose.” 

“ Miraculous! ” 

“ Not at all,” said Molly sharply. ‘ Just common sense. For, you 
see, whenever we went to the National Gallery, our programme was this: 
Mrs. Tait sailed upstairs with the dignity of a frigate with battle-flags and 
all; so, of course, Ethel and I were free to get our easels and things. To-day, 
though, instead of doing that, we tripped down the steps into Trafalgar 
Square. Ethel was just a little tottery - 

“ Very,” Ethel admitted. 

“Tight shoes, perhaps,” said Lane simply. 

“ And,” Molly continued, “ across the Square went we to the corner 
of Cockspur Street, where we found two wicked taxi-cabs and two naughty 
boys; and off to Chelsea we went together, leaving Mrs. Tait behind. Poor 
dear! And that’s all! ” She stopped, and there was so much enthusiasm 
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among the happy pairs that Lane stooped to pick up an imaginary hand- 
kerchief. With his head near the floor, he spoke: 

“‘ This is all very well, but when is the climax to arrive? ” 

“ Climax? ” repeated Cobden. 

“‘I suppose they’ll come—both of them,” said O’Brian. He spoke 
in awed tones. Ethel trembled. 

“ ‘Without doubt,” answered Lane, sitting upright again. ‘ And what 
do they think of the great victory gained by four runaways under the tall 
inspiration of our Nelson column? But, I say—don’t you hear a cab 
outside? ” 

Lane turned quickly and listened. The girls went deadly pale. 
O’Brian swaggered in his chair; but appeared ill at ease. Cobden tried to 
light a cigarette—and failed. 

Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat! 

Lane chuckled softly, while his friends sat still, gazing at the door. 

Rat-a-tat! Rat-a-tat! 

Then silence for a few seconds. 

“ Don’t move,” said Molly. She spoke breathlessly, appealing to 
Cobden and O’Brian. 

Rat-a-tat! 

O’Brian sprang to his feet, and Molly got up from her throne of 
biscuit tins. Cobden seized his wife’s hand, but she plucked it away, 
laughing nervously. 

“ You see,” she cried, “ Ethel followed me, and I must face the music.” 
She sprang forward, and hurried to the door, opened it, and stood aside, 
pale, trembling, but fearless. Cobden followed, then stopped quickly, for 
Mrs. Tait made a stormful entrance, attended by Dr. Barry. It was a warm 
afternoon in early May, yet she wore heavy winter furs with a summer hat 
from last year’s fashions, so that Mrs. Tait was distrait and unseasonable. 
For a moment—it seemed an hour—she stood half-way down the studio, 
and, white with passion, gazed at the breakfast party. 

“ Mrs. Tait, indeed! ” murmured Lane, in nervous admiration. 

Molly ran from the door to Ethel’s side and spun round. 

“ We're married! ” Her voice shrilled. She lifted tremulous hands 
to her throat. 

“ Yes, and Pll tell you why we’re married. You ban-ished Harry 
and Pat, and we knew—we knew—that papa and Mrs. Tait would compel 
us to marry whom they pleased, and—well, I’m a suffragette, and so we 
got married—married in a church—properly.” 

Then Mrs. Tait moved here and there in a fury, but without speaking, 
and her silent rage was wonderful. She towered above little Dr. Barry, 
who, man-like, felt ill at ease in any scene where women were active. 
Restlessly he shifted from foot to foot, and fumbled with his lips; and Lane 
saw that he liked his daughter’s quaint courage and speech, yet kept a 
wavering eye on Mrs. Tait. 

“ Come, Doctor! ” 

The widow turned, seized Barry’s arm, and led him forcibly to the 


door. Here she stopped, and faced about. 
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“ You are disowned,” she cried with great passion. ‘“ You will fail, 
you will starve, you will come to me and beg, and you will go away—and 
starve! ” 

The next instant she was gone, but Dr. Barry did not follow her. 
Instead, he shut the door quickly and set his back against it; then with a 
queer, uncertain smile, as if startled by his audacity in resisting Mrs. Tait, 
he looked straight at Molly. His face was pale, he fumbled nervously 
with his hat, and his little keen eyes blinked as though they felt a strong 
light suddenly after darkness. Molly was much too astonished to speak; 
the others stared at her father in bewilderment. 

Presently Dr. Barry spoke : 

“That curse—I couldn’t stand that curse! No. Horrible! Beg, 
- indeed! Starve! My daughter? What? Little Molly starve? Beg? 
Good God! My little girl—under a curse like that? Horrible! ” 

His round face twitched with emotion. 

“ Partly my fault, too,” he went on. “ Weak—lI’ve been very weak— 
almost henpecked by—by a 

He bent more firmly against the door. 

“ By a lady not my wife. Wonderful! ” 

He paused again, and no one laughed, not even Lane, for the little 
man’s emotion—his love for his daughter—touched them all. 

“ Besides—Molly’s just her mother over again, and—and—I can’t 
lose them—both. No! ” 

His voice broke. Molly covered her face and wept. 

“ Of course, you’ve all done wrong—very wrong—and my nephew, 
Fred Lane ‘4 

“ T regret nothing, uncle, because I know what that Italian idea meant.” 

“ Bah! ” said Dr. Barry. “ My idea—that. She feared—she did, 
very much. Had many thoughts about proper marriages chosen by her— 
her—and me, too. Hum! But that’s all past now, since ”—his eyes 
wandered around the studio—“ since you’ve taken the matter into your 
own hands. Good gracious! Public banns, too; and ceremony in church; 
and Mrs. Tait in the National Gallery—all alone. Wonderful! My little 
girl, too! Amazing! Just her mother over again! ” 

He came forward slowly, smiling. O’Brian jumped up from his chair; 
his friends followed suit. 

“ Well? ” ; 

The doctor raised his hands and gazed very kindly at his daughter. 
He was inviting her to come to him. He had told her all that he could 
find words to say; and she, weeping still, and understanding what he did 
not express, wailed softly : 

“ Have I been very wicked, dad? ” 

She waited, hesitated, then ran into his arms, and clung to him. 

“ Oh! but I’m glad! ” she wept. 

“ Bless my soul! ” her father stammered. “ Just her mother—over— 
again. Upon my word! Yes” 

* + 
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Eight years have passed since then, and Pat and Ethel, like Molly 
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and Cobden, have not resented the usual hardships of a painter’s lot. Once 
a year, at Christmas, Ethel sends a photograph to Mrs. Tait; it represents 
a child, now six years old, her daughter Mary, and I have just heard what 
Mrs. Tait thinks of the last photograph. 
“A bonnie child,” she declared to a friend of mine. “ Very bonnie. 
I was just like that myself when I was six. Mary will be a woman with 
power.” 
She paused, and then went on: 
“ They did a very wrong thing in a right way when they got married 
without my sanction.” 
She paused again, and looked at the photograph. 
“ Real character in this child’s face, and—there was downright, straight 
courage in that wild marriage. Insolent courage, no doubt. but——-” 
Mrs. Tait said nothing more, but she called on Ethel and O’Brian. 
“Mary will be none the worse for her grandmother’s care and example,” 
said she, firmly. 
Is that true? 
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The late William James, Harvard’s famous psychologist, would often 
illuminate a misty subject with an appropriate anecdote. 

Discussing motherhood in a lecture on psychology, Prof. James once 
said :— 





“ 4 teacher asked a boy this question in fractions :— 

“<< Suppose that your mother baked an apple pie and there were seven 
of you—the parents and five children. What part of the pie would you get 
for your portion?’ 

“<¢ 4 sixth, maam,’ the boy answered. 

“« But there are seven of you,’ said the teacher. ‘ Don’t you know 
anything about fractions? ” 

“<* Yes, ma’am,? said the boy. ‘1 know all about fractions, but I know 
all about mother, too. Mother’d say she didn’t want no pie,” 
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* the whole of the present issue of the Jdler Magazine 
were at our disposal—fortunately for the reader, it 
is not—but “ if,” we say, we had the run of all its 
hundred and twenty-eight pages, instead of some 
half-dozen of them, we might hope to deal, if not 
adequately, at least fairly comprehensively, with the 
subject we have chosen for this month’s discussion. 


In that never to be written and—again, for- 
tunately for the reader—never to be published 





volume would we have expatiated upon the milkman, baker, errand boys, 


organ grinders, and all the 
other folk who, either through 
the lack of money or a horse, 
or both, are obliged to take 
their place “between the 
shafts” and pull their carts 
themselves. A special chap- 
ter, too, should we have given 
to the plumber with his mile- 
long ladders on his yard-long 
truck, and to the “man in 
blue” who  trundles_- on 
its painful way—the ambu- 
lance. 

Having paid tribute thus 
to such of our fellow-men as 
do the work of horses, we 
should take, and study one by 
one, the various animals we 
have met “ between the shafts” 
in divers circus rings and 





























A NEAT TURN-OUT. 
(The late lamented ‘* Consul ’’ driving ‘‘ Wee-Wee.) 


pantomimes. The lions and tigers harnessed with tinsel-laden traces to Roman 
chariots of painted wood; the dreary elephants and camels we have seen hauling 
—by night—the lumbering waggons of some travelling menagerie; the goats 
attached to orange boxes mounted upon “ go-car ” wheels; the pigs, bears, 
cheetahs, ostriches, and tortoises harnessed to every kind of vehicle, to 
their unutterable discomfort; the “ Smallest Poney in the World,” which 
the late lamented Consul used to drive—a very neat turn-out indeed; the 
performing fleas—the liliputian team that hauled an equally liliputian van; 
the army mules with clattering baggage waggons; the bullocks that hauled 
the guns at the military tournament; and those other bullocks harnessed to 
an eccentric vehicle advertising someone’s “ Patent Meat Extract.” There 
was something in the stolid disgust upon their bovine physiognomies that 
showed they understood only too well the fact that they were furthering 
the destruction not only of themselves, but of a host of brethren yet in 
happy _calfhood, 
and felt the awful 
irony of _ their 
position—an insult 
added to injury, 
indeed. 

So much for 
what we might (@# 
have written, but ¥ 
space forbids our 
dealing thoroughly 
with such irregu- 
lars, so we hasten 
to pay such tribute 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE EARS. 


as we can to the vast, but slowly dwindling, Equine population of the 


City. 


So long as men and women remain human beings, and do not degenerate 
into a race of mere money-making ants, with a more than antish appetite 
for speed, the horse need have no fear of absolute extinction, but the cab 
horse need, and we have no hesitation in proclaiming that his gravest 
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““ SO NEAR, 


THE NOSE-BAG PROBLEM. 


AND YET 


apprehensions (supposing him to 
entertain any, which is doubtful) 
will very speedily be realised. 
Nobody can fail to read the little 
parable daily written in our London 
street. A parable of one line only 
—a line of taxis, with one dilapi- 
dated “ growler ” making a dirty, 
mud-stained break in the neat 
display of red and green. Yes, the 
worn-out, overworked cab hack, 
moist of eye and sagging at the 
knees, the jaded ruin of a one-time 
valuable horse, must go; and for his 
own sake one can but say—the 
sooner he goes the better! Pos- 
sibly he may be welcome in the 
world of shades to some strange 
gathering of those other and more 
antastic creatures that formerly 
trod where now stands modern 
London. 
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THE TRANSIT OF ‘‘ VENUS.”’ 


Close following in the hoof steps of the cab horse is that romantic 
relic of the old stage coaching days—the ’bus ’oss. Fast being crowded 
out of our streets by that “ temple to the god of evil smells »—the motor 
omnibus, whose horns proclaimeth night and day “ Move on there! By 
your leave, move ON!!” For nobody hears a *bus horse talked of 
nowadays, or elevated to the dignity of a public character, as were the steeds 
that clattered through the narrow streets with the “ Tally-ho ” a-thundering 
at their heels; and every Londoner worthy of the name must have chuckled 
over the senior Mr. 
Weller’s description of 
“them two vell-known 
piebald leaders that run 
in the Bristol fast coach, 
as vould never go to no 
other tune by ‘a sutherly 
vind an’ a cloudy sky,’ 
which was conskvently 
played incessant by the 
guard wenever they wos 
on duty.” A __ stout- 
hearted old gentleman was 
Mr. Weller, but we fear 
he would come perilously 
near to “appleplexy ” 
could he see the streets of 
London nowadays, when 
nought but carriers’ 
waggons rumble up the 
“ Belle Savage,” and the 
solitary coach that jiggles PARIS FASHIONS FOR 1911. 
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down Northumberland Avenue 
is stared at as a curiosity! 

If only the *bus horse 
would but follow his driver’s 
example, and, as we jolted to 
our destination, favour us—in 
exchange for a smoke, or a 
lump of sugar, rather—with 
extracts from his past career! 
What a privilege would it be 
to have his views upon the 
extraordinary hissing sound 
that invariably accompanies his 
toilet, the pokes and prods in 
the ribs that emanate from the 
“ vet.” upon his weekly round, 
and how often have we won- 
dered what the ’bus horse 
makes of Cherry Rocks, Liggy- 
til, Benk, and Lipplestreee— 
the ’*bus conductor’s poetic 
rendering of mundane Charing 
Cross, Ludgate Hill, Bank, and 
Liverpool Street. 
ay /383\N But enough, for the pre- 
fs Sf) sent of the “noble horse.” 

SS One cannot hope to do him 
. : justice in a few short para- 

SAUCE. graphs. Especially when his 

_ poor relation—the _libelled 

“ass,” is clamouring for attention. Had we but space unlimited at our 
disposal we might—like Grumio—have told of all the horses, individual 
and collective, we have known. The rows and rows of worn-out wrecks 
that we have seen put up for auction at the “ poor man’s Tattersall ”— 
namely, the Caledonian Market; the miles of “horse repositories” we 
have wandered through, or the flying visit that we paid once to the Royal 
Mews. The staid old plodders that have figured in the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
as good White Surry, Roan Barbary, Pegasus—or the equally fantastic 
Unicorn; or the elephantine “ shires ” that pulled the lifeboat in the same 
old civic function. The horses going to be “shipped for Antwerp” to 
return to their mother country in so many altered but equally useful forms. 
An unsavoury, but nevertheless necessary traffic that, thanks to the efforts 
of some genuine “ lovers of animals,” has been greatly altered for the better. 
The cattle waggons we have met upon the railway, with their windows 
blocked with patient, suffering faces, and the happy toilers we have witnessed 
enjoying all the pleasures of deserved commendation at the Cart Horse 
Parade in Regent’s Park. The awful glimpses of departed steeds that we 
have seen protruding from the “ knacker’s ” cart; and those sombre steeds 
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whose services even 
the most opposed to 
“ horse flesh ” must 
eventually requisi- 
tion. Of the horses 
we have met return- 
ing from the Derby, 
decorated with 
gaudy necklaces and 
dirty stockings; of 
the . But our 
space is quickly 
coming to an end— 
and the donkey is 
impatient of admis- 
sion. 

If only we were 
writing under those 
peculiar circum- 
stances mentioned at 
the beginning of 
this article, we 

STANDING ALL DAY BY THE ORGAN. would devote a 

(With apologies.) good half - dozen 

pages to a recapitu- 

lation of the various names, local, playful, complimentary, and otherwise that 

have been heaped upon the already over-laden donkey. Names quite apart 

from those sometimes bestowed upon him when he fails to draw a load that 
would be heavy for a pair of horses. 

Take the local names, for instance, most of them based upon the 
donkey’s gift for song. We have the Arnsditch ?Umming Bird, the Corn 
Hill Canary, the Loughborough Lark, the Norwood Nightingale, the 
Tooting Turtle Dove, and the oldest and best known of all, the Camberwell 
Cuckoo. With regard to this last title, it may be mentioned that no one 
has ever thought of” following the example of the simple—the very simple— 
rustics who planted a hedge round that unscrupulous fowl, to ensure 
perpetual spring, and, indeed, when one considers the apparently well- 
founded superstition that his “ cuckoo ” forecasts inclement weather, such 
a proceeding would be but an indifferent sort of security. 

A marvellous faculty has the donkey for adapting himself to his 
surroundings. When he figures in Sunday School anecdotes or pamphlets 
from the R.S.P.C.A., he introduces himself by the drawing title of “‘ Ned ” 
or “ Neddy Bray,” and wears a wreath of roses round his neck, and two 
over-fed little boys upon his back. But in Covent Garden, amongst his 
native orange peel and mouldy cabbage stalks, he wears a mothy collar with 
the straw protruding in a dozen places, a pair of blinkers that give him the 
appearance of having eyes like a pantomime dragon, and is addressed as a 
“ moke,” and not infrequently an adjective one, to boot. As for his nose-bag 























AT THE ‘‘ EXTINCT’’ CLUB. 
(The cab horse in the chair.) 


—but, indeed, the nose-bag always was the one great problem of equine 
existence. The complicated manceuvres a horse will go through to obtain 
the last tew lingering grains at the bottom of his nose-bag would surprise 
a juggler. He tosses it in the air—and the oats fall in a shower about his 
face and flutter to the ground, where, being muzzled by the nose-bag, he 
cannot reach them, and has the unspeakable mortification of seeing them 
carried off by a sparrow. If he is one of a pair of horses, and there is a 
rail between them, there will be a battle royal for possession of the coveted 
support, each trying to shove the other’s nose-bag off and substitute his 
own. Sometimes he tries to rest it on his foot, or a neighbouring cart tail; 
and occasionally discovers a hole in it, and dolefully watches his dinner 
trickle away, as he makes frantic efforts to catch the tail end of it, before 
that also disappears. More fortunate is the canal horse, who has his meal 
in a metal basin. 

But to return to the moke—a thousand pardons, Equus asinus. The 
only time when a donkey is not hungry is when he is asleep. In Covent 
Garden, for instance, a donkey, having finished his allotted meal, shakes 
himself clear of his nose-bag, which no horse would think of doing, and 
casts about for the next course—his oats were merely an entrée. From 
devouring sundry mud-stained turnips, “ taters,” odds and ends of rope, 
and other unconsidered trifles, he makes a meal off a box of sawdust, and 
even essays to absorb the box, but lighting on a nail, makes for a cart not 
far away, and—gnaws a hole in the bottom of a sack of chestnuts. Words 
fail to depict the ensuing scene. The joy, hope, fear, astonishment depicted 
on the donkey’s face and in his big expressive ears; the chestnuts pouring 
in a brown Niagara to destruction in the mire and dirt; the horror of the 
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INSULT TO INJURY. 


old woman who “ minds the whips ”; the language of the donkey’s owner; 
the far worse language of the owner of the chestnuts; the unholy joy of 
the surrounding onlookers. Even the cinematograph could hardly hope 
to reproduce the scene in all its brilliancy. 

In the main, the donkey is a plain-spoken but good-natured little 
beast, though we certainly remember having parted on one occasion with 
a portion of our—garments in an altercation with the “ coster’s little friend.” 
We believe a similar impression has been made upon the head groom at 
the Donkey Dairy, hard by Marble Arch. An “?Arry ” to the backbone, 
the “‘ canary ” is a lover of fine cloths, and becomes a gorgeous bird indeed 
when “ on show ” at the People’s Palace—or at Sydenham, when Gracious 
Majesty awards the prizes. 

But time waits for no man, not even for a horsey one, and so, before 
we part, let us watch five minutes at a certain well-known dealer’s in St. 
Martin’s Lane, that curious thoroughfare where every other shop is a 
saddler’s or a dealer in blankets, horse cloths, and the choicest equine 
millinery. 

A very horsey gathering are we; turfy in the extreme as to our hats 
and coats, and still more turfy as regards our legs. The general colour 
scheme is brown and dusky fawn, with a sprinkling of yellow catalogues. 

“ Twenty-five,” shouts a husky gentleman, shivering, in company with 
two clerks, in a sort of sentry box-on stilts. ‘ Twenty-five, a bay gelding, 
a very nice little animal, gentlemen, warranted quiet in harness; to be 
returned in seven days if can’t or won’t work;—right, Bill,” and Bill, a 
raw-boned youth tears madly down the length of the building with yells 
of “ Hi, yi, mrnp yer backs, please,” whilst we, the onlookers and would-be 












































The Fauna of London = 


purchasers, tread _ each other’s toes in a feverish desire to escape having 
the same office performed for us by Lot No. 25. Two red-shirted attendants 
dispassionately flick Lot No. 25 in divers tender places with their whips, 
considerably accelerating the speed of that desirable “ Lot,” causing it to 
turn in something less than half its own length, and doubling back at a 
terrific pace, narrowly escapes pitching the sentry box into the auditorium. 
) The horses are disposed of at last, and led back to their stalls. Some 
upon the ground floor, some upstairs by lift and inclined roadway. Harness, 
rugs, and horse cloths load the banisters and railings of the gallery, and 
sitting comfortably in one of a number of luxurious broughams standing 
in a sort of Chinese puzzle of tangled shafts and fittings, we glide, from 
watching the company swarming over a dog-cart, examining it like a crowd 
of Sherlock Holmes’, to reviewing the various inns which take their names 
from horses of one kind or other. Blue horses, grey horses, pack horses, 
they pass before us in an endless procession. Once again do we visit the 
cosy interiors of the Horse and Dolphin, the Horse and Leaping Bar, the 
Horse and Wheatsheaf, and the Horse and “ ALL out,” shouts a 
stentorian voice from down below, and so, regretfully, we leave our com- 
fortable seat, for we had almost come to think the brougham belonged to 
us, but disillusionment is in the rasping voice that again and yet again 
informs that the building must close, and really, when one comes to think 
of it, so must our description. 
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THE GIRL’S WEDDING DAY 


By M. Forrest 
Illustrated by H. S. Yearsley 


1 PUSHED aside the blind, and looked out at the 
sunrise reddening the tree tops the other side of the 
clearing that had lately been made, where the poles 
were to be erected to run a telephone line out to the 
station. 

Far away in the blue a brown-winged eagle-hawk 
was taking the morning air, and a thin curl of mist 
still hung above the willows, and I was glad that it 
was fine, because it was the Girl’s wedding day, and 
I had endured the horrible jolting of the station buckboard over rooty and 
rutty roads, which jerked my poor back in a thousand places, to be present 
at the Girl’s wedding, for, to tell the truth, I had really never expected the 
Girl to marry—or to marry so well as she was going to do. True, as she 
had pointed out with her terrible clear-sightedness, the man had light 
eyelashes, and was narrow in the chest; but he had a property in England, 
which was worth a good many drawbacks—one of those dear, old, from- 
generation-to-generation houses, which makes even ancestorless Australians 
feel blue-blooded at once when they enter into possession, and the Girl 
would have any amount of titled and illustrious ancestors-by-marriage. 
The Girl was a democrat professed, so she was sure to appreciate that. At 
any rate, she had accepted the man and the ancestors, and this was to be 
her wedding day. 

I sighed with relief; wondered if she had quite forgotten the Irishman 
who married someone else, and proceeded to do up my back hair. Outside 
in the garden, where the sunflowers nodded in even rows, a bird was 
twittering in a polled cedar tree, and the freshness of the dawn kissed the 
perfumes out of the flowers and scattered them through the sleeping house. 

I heard the door of the Girl’s room open cautiously, and a light footfall 
in the hall. Was she, too, anxious about the weather? I thought of her 
slim, white gracefulness as I should see her to-day, standing before the 
flower-decked altar, of the blue of her eyes, and the somewhat aggressive 
maidenliness which, in spite of her reckless tongue, always struck me about 
her. and it seemed hard to realise that to-day would make her a wife. | 
sighed, not knowing why. 

I did not see the Girl that mornine. The ceremony was to take place 
at eleven o’clock. The housemaid told me that the Girl had civen orders 
the night before that she was not to be disturbed until it was time to dress. 
As she had no near relatives living, she was to be married from ner uncle’s 
station. He was a tall, bony bachelor, with a tota'ly unemotional way of 
looking at life, and he never attempted to interfere with the Girl in any 
particular. She had carte blanche to arrange the wedding breakfast at the 
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largest hotel in the 
township — eight 
miles distant — and 
she was to drive 
there with her uncle 
and myself in time 
to meet the bride- 
groom at the little 
wooden church, 
which was built so 
high on piles be- 
cause of the annual 
floods, that it always 
looked as if it was 
starting for a walk 
on its own account. 

We were going 
in the hooded 
buggy, and the Girl 
was very careful to 
impress on me that 
I was to “sit small” 
so as not to crush 
her frock. It wasa 
lovely frock, ordered 
from Melbourne, 
and “no expense 
spared.” There 
were true - lovers’ 
knots in brocaded 
stuff that shimmered 
all over it, and they 
seemed to afford the 
Girl infinite amuse- 
ment. She dwelt 
very much on the 
joys of the trip to 
England, and all she 
was going to see on 
the voyage, and she 
dwelt not at all on 
the man, and that 


The Girl’s Wedding Day 









I PUSHED ASIDE THE BLIND AND LOOKED OUT AT 
THE SUNRISE REDDENING THE TREE TOPS. 


shocked even my sense of the proprieties, well as I thought I understood 


the Girl. 


“ You should,” I began, and then I stopped. Sometimes I was afraid 
of taking liberties with her. This was an occasion. 
She folded the dress, and put it back in her box, and said, “ When 


Ella Driver was married she got through the bath-room window, with a 
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mackintosh under one arm, a hand-bag, and a pair of old slippers she had 
picked up in her hurry, and during the first few days of her honeymoon 
she wore one red slipper with a high heel and a buckle, and one green felt 
with a low heel. She said she was so happy that she didn’t care whether 
she had any shoes at all—she eloped with a surveyor, and lived in a tent 
for six months. She was as happy as a bird until the wet season, when 
she got rheumatic fever, and it left her hair quite grey. She is a widow 
now; but she says she has never regretted the step she took—through 
the bath-room window. Now, I think I would rather have two slippers 
with high heels and buckles, not to mention silk stockings, and all the 
etcetera.” It was a moonlight night, and the scent of the wild tobacco 
filtered through the wooden shutters. It was a night of love for the young 
and tender memories for the old. But the Girl seemed not to feel it, as she 
snuffed the wick of the candle with steady fingers. ‘I never could under- 
stand Ella Driver,” she said. “It is such a mistake to be impulsive.” 

“Were you born a few centuries ago? ” I asked. “So old are you 
in wisdom! ” 

Then.I kissed her unexpectedly, and her cheek was like marble—cold 
and unresponsive. I wondered whether the man with the white eyelashes 
had it in him to make flesh and blood of her, and I shut the door behind 
me with a very unladylike bang. I was not pleased with the Girl, though 
everyone said she was showing so much more good sense than they ever 
gave her credit for. 

And to-day was her wedding day. 

At a quarter to ten, when I had struggled with some difficulty into the 
black moiré, which my dressmaker insisted on making to the figure I used 
to have, instead of the figure I now possess, I knocked imperatively at the 
Girls door. For all I knew she was dreaming by the window when she 
ought to be ready for her drive to the township, and I wanted to see that 
the hang of her veil was correct. 

I knocked twice. There was no sound in the room; only the rustle 
of the muslin window blinds, moved by a light summer wind. After a time 
I got nervous, and went to fetch the bachelor uncle. He was trying to get 
a pair of brown gloves over his large, bony knuckles, and I think I heard 
a strong word as I came through the door. 

He told me afterwards that he wished the world could go on without 
weddings. 

He hammered. The housemaid, and the black boy, and finally the 
Irish cook, with a rolling-pin, belaboured the door of the girls room in 
vain. It was ten o’clock, and the covered buggy was at the front gate. 
Finally we had the brilliant notion of making the black boy climb round 
the palings and look in at the window, and when he reported the room to 
be empty, I was not so surprised as I might have been had it been any other 
girl but the Girl—though the cook immediately went into hysterics. 

The bachelor uncle proceeded to take off the gloves he had had so 
much trouble getting into, and said he supposed he had better send to 
inform the bridegroom, as apparently there was “ some mistake here,” and 


the black boy murmured of debble-debble, and rolled a frantic eye. 
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BELABOURED THE DOOR OF THE GIRL’S ROOM IN VAIN. 


We scoured the garden and the banks of the creek as a matter of form. 
We didn’t expect to find her until it was too late for the wedding. At 
least I didn’t, and I don’t believe the uncle did, either. He was no fool, 
and together we had arrived at a good notion of the Girl. The black boy 
rode into the township, and when the bridegroom heard the news, he sat 
on the steps of the church and wept, to the intense gratification of half a 
dozen shearers collected on the verandah of the corner pub. But before I 
heard of that interesting finale, I had found the Girl, and sat in judgment 
upon her. 
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It was a long walk to the spot where the Girl had hidden herself, and 
it was only because I had visited the station when I was young and it had 
different owners that I knew the way. For the old road was hidden under 
wildflower and bracken, and so lightly had the Girl passed that scarce a 
fern-trond was crushed in the passing. A little hollow in the hills, where 
the grey boulders leaned together and made a tiny cave round with pale 
green maiden-hair and wee red flowers, which, botanically ignorant, | called 
wild fuchsias. 

It was there I ran my quarry to earth, and I was breathless from my 
climb, when I caught a glimpse of a pink print frock between the grey of 
the stones; and instead of playing the indignant Rhadamanthus, I was fain 
to sink in a panting heap before her. 

“You should have considered my back when you hid in such an 
out-of-the-way place,” I said indignantly when I recovered my speech, and 
Jeaned my shoulders against the rock to tell the girl what I—what we all— 
thought of her. 

“ How did you find me? ” she asked. There was nothing but real 
curiosity in her tone, and she had a pretty warm colour in her cheeks, and 
her eyes were dancing. If the young man with the white eyelashes had 
seen her now, I don’t believe that he would have given her up without 
another struggle. 

“T knew this place long ago,” I said, recalling a day of dry-eyed 
misery spent face downwards amongst the maiden-hair between the grey 
boulders—a day of bitterness, because of which I never wish to be young 
and as keen to suffer—again, of haunting brown eyes and the wave of a 
sunburned hand from the gum-crowned rise, and the sound, which fancy 
bore across the bleak ranges, of another woman’s marriage bells. 

“And you never told me? ” she said. 

* It’s no use trying to change the subject,” I answered sternly. ‘“ You 
have behaved shamefully. I am sure I don’t know how you are going to 
face the district after this.” 

Somehow it never occurred to me to try to persuade her to return to 
her duty even at the eleventh hour. 

** Don’t,” she said; “ don’t try to make me believe in a broken-hearted 
lover and a poor old uncle’s grey hairs brought in sorrow to the grave. 
Uncle James doesn’t care a rap whether I shock the district or not. He 
will be glad to escape from the fuss of the wedding, and what I do is of as 
little moment to him as anything else. Sometimes I think Uncle James 
hasn’t any feelings for anybody or anything. Perhaps I shall be just like 
him.” 

* You are like him now! ” I answered hotly. 

“T might have done worse,” she said calmly. ‘ You see, I eloped 
alone.” 

“ There would have been more excuse if you hadn’t,” I said. 

“The bath-room window and the old slippers and the mackintosh, 
eh? My dear, I really couldn’t oblige you. You see, there isn’t anybody 
in the Survey camp I fancy enough. I want to be alone,” she said, throwing 
out her shapely arms. ‘I want to belong to myself a little longer. I can’t 




















*“* HOW DID YOU FIND ME? ’’ SHE ASKED. 


let m:y liberty go. I want my own blue skies. I want my own thoughts— 
my own day dreams all to myself. Fancy walking through life with that 
chest and those eyelashes! You couldn’t do it yourself, Lavie ” (she calls 
me that when she wants to coax me), “or you would have been married 
long ago. Truly, I didn’t mean to act so badly. I meant to marry him 
to-day, to wear his ring, and try to care—but, oh, Heaven! when I looked 
out and saw that blue sky and an eagle-hawk all alone, free to come and 
go as he pleased, sudden horror took me, and something said, ‘ Escape— 
escape while you can,’ and I—well, I just escaped! ” 

“ But—you may never have such a chance again—I am sure you 
won’t,” I said weakly. 

She looked out to the gap in the hills where one blue peak stands up 
high and fair on a clear day. 

The air was full of the scent of eucalyptus, warm in the sun, and we 
heard the thump, thump of a wallaby’s tail as he made a way through the 
underbrush. 
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“* Probably not,” she said. 

“Why should I miss the best of life? ” she added a moment later. 
“ You didn’t; you were not content with any substitutes because you couldn’t 
get the real, real thing worth having. Was he anything but a substitute? 
What is that within us which turns us cold at one man’s touch and to fire 
at another’s? Isn’t that a warning more worthy of notice than the mewing 
of a lot of township cats? It is the wisdom of the ages, the gleamings of 
a hundred lives trying to warn us, Lavie, and I was wiser than most; I 
listened—though late in the day, perhaps. Yes! Iam horribly heartless— 
everything I shouldn’t be! If I had been a properly brought up girl I 
should have—to avoid hurting the feelings of my friends and acquaintances 
and the Mrs. Grundy of our world—tied myself for forty years to the 
most intimate companionship of a man whose very touch has left me cold. 
That would have been the proper thing to do, of course. But I am selfish— 
I always was. I looked ahead, and saw myself when other people had 
forgotten there ever was such a person, dragging out my thirty, forty years 
beside him—ugh! Thank God for that eagle-hawk! ” 

I remembered the marble cheek I had kissed last night when the scent 
of the wild tobacco stole in through the window and the moonlight lay on 
a garden fit for true lovers, and I leaned my back against the grey granite 
and said nothing. 

For a ghost of the past, with brown, remembering eyes and the wave 
of a sunburned hand, had risen from the grey dust of years to plead for 
her. Only as I turned homewards through the blazing sunshine did I fire 
my Parthian dart at her. 

“It is such a mistake to be impulsive,” I said. 




































THE, ESCAPE 


By Anprew Linpsay 


ONALD has taken a lease of the Elizabethan house I 
so longed for, and we shall go there in a week; baby, 
nurse, myself and Mary Shore, and Donald will come 
down from his patients every night. I am so tired 
looking from the windows of the tall house in 
Wimpole Street at the other tall houses across the 
way. Now I shall have the delight of living in 
ancestral halls, even if they are not our own. The 
rent is quite reasonable, Donald says, when I lament 

over putting him to so much expense, but he is really making quite a 

handsome income now, which has been increasing by leaps and bounds ever 

since old Doctor Sampson left him in charge of his practice eighteen months 
ago. I feel quite agitated with pleasure when I think of going away for 
such a long time. 

I have been growing more and more poorly, and seem to make no 
progress at all, which is very discouraging. Two or three days ago Donald 
brought his friend, Doctor Gilbert, to see me. He is a specialist in nervous 
cases, Donald says, but I am not sure about that. Anyway, he lifted my 
eyelids, and studied my eyes a long time; then he noticed ink on my fingers. 
He asked to see my writing, which I thought very curious. When he 
insisted, I gave him some verses I had written. .He took them with him 
when he went out of the room. ° 

When Donald came into the drawing-room for his cup of tea I enquired 
what Doctor Gilbert had said. 

“ You mustn’t think I brought Gilbert in specially to see you, my 
dear,” he replied. ‘ Nothing of the sort. He only looked in as a friend. 
You are not ill, only run down, and a little weak.” 

Donald is so practical, and has no patience with whims and fancies. I 
don’t believe he was ever nervous in his life. Perhaps that is why I don’t 
get well faster. Donald doesn’t understand. If I could talk out my feelings 
and thoughts now and then, I think it would be good for me. 

It was the day after Doctor Gilbert’s visit that Donald said we would 
take a house in the country, and Mary Shore would come to look after us 
all. Mary is such a kind, comfortable name that I am sorry I do not like 
Donald’s plan, for I have had some experience of Mary Shore, and she 
belies her name, being anything but a comfort to me. She is like a cat 
for watchfulness. However, I manage to conceal this feeling, as Donald 
seems happy with the arrangement. He has asked me not to write, even 
in my journal, until I grow stronger, which he says I shall do when we get 
into Berkshire and the Elizabethan house. They forbid me to do anything 
but read, and Mary Shore sees these instructions are carried out. _When 
one’s husband insists that one has a slight hysterical tendency, and a slight— 
very slight—nervous depression, what is one to do? Of course, I totally 
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disagree with Donald and all of* them, and feel if I had less opposition and 
more sympathy it would be good for me. A little society, too, would be 
a stimulus, but Mary Shore wouldn’t allow even Alice, my oldest friend, 
to come up yesterday. Of course, my head was terribly bad at the time, 
but that was merely because Mary Shore had made me put aside my journal. 
It is since this that the edict has gone forth—no more journal. Now even 
these white pages have a sinister meaning for me; a reproach and reminder 
that I am deceitful. However, I must write, or something would snap in 
my head. I know they don’t realise my feeling, and I do so dislike the 
deceit which I now have to practise; it worries me, and makes my head 
worse, but we shall go away soon, and perhaps I shall grow stronger in 
Berkshire, as Donald says. I mustn’t think about myself, he tells me. 
When I hear Mary Shore’s foot in the corridor I have to think and act 
quickly, and before the hateful creature enters the room my journal is safely 
hidden, and I am lying on the couch with closed eyes, resting! 1, who have 
always detested slyness! There! She is coming now! ... 

* * * * * 


* * 





This is a charming old house, and there is a beautiful garden, a garden 
that delights me, though Mary Shore says that the trees and shrubs and 
borders are shamefully neglected. The house has been shut up for three 
years, since old Lady Dartry died, and there is only Grubb, the gardener- 
caretaker, and a boy, to do the necessary work. There is a perfect wilderness 
of violets, ferns, and forget-me-nots in all the shadier parts, and stonecrop. 
Purple aubretia and the pretty little blue campanula carpatica over-run and 
battle for supremacy in some of the walks, and the wildest profusion of 
many of my old plant friends surge out of bounds everywhere; no Mary 
Shore to rob them of their freedom, and Grubb and the garden boy have 
not as yet shown any inclination to disturb their rioting. 

A long border at the foot of a high brick wall is filled to overflowing 
with Iris Kaempferi. This border is in front of my window. It is mid- 
June, and some of the blooms are large and very exquisite, but—it is odd— 
they take on the expressions of people I know. A certain creamy white 
bloom, rising just behind an almost velvet-black one, reminds me of Lady 
Dartry, whose portrait hangs in the hall. I have never before seen such 
tall Japanese Iris, nor such huge blooms. The situation suits them, 
evidently. Day after day I find new friends in the border, or enemies, for 
this morning I discovered one with a look of Mary Shore. It had just her 
condemning turn of head, as though she meant to tell Donald I was writing 
in my journal again. 

I don’t like deception, and I wish I could get well faster. We have 
been here a fortnight, and Donald says I am getting on famously, but I am 
compelled to stay in my room a good deal, resting. At first I felt hard and 
rebellious that Donald would not let me have the panelled bedroom; its 
cupboards and doors are of the lovely linen fold panelling. There are deep 
shadows in the corners that thrill me with their mystery, and I am always 
seeing powdered periwigs, and faces with patches, when I suddenly look 
up. I fell in love with the room at first sight, for it moved me strangely, 
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as all this old house does. Donald laughs, and says there isn’t a ghost story 
connected with it; yet there is something queer about it, I know. 

“* The panelled room would be dull, Paula,” he said. “I have chosen 
the right one for you. Come and see! ” and with a good deal of forced 
brightness I followed across the hall. 1 caught some hurried words he said 
to Mary Shore: “ Too stimulating! Imagination! ” 

I was horribly disappointed, even disgusted, when | saw the room he 
had chosen. It has stencilled Japanese Iris round three sides of its walls. 
The flowers simulate growth out of a wide oak skirting board, the tallest 
of them and some of the spiked foliage reach to the height of my hand 
when stretched upward; above the flowers the wall is completed by a frieze 
of brown canvas. All the colour and form of the iris border is repeated 
here. But there is a curious, confusing difference, for in the foreground 
round the walls an open trellis of brown rustic wood is stencilled. It 
appears to restrain, and sometimes half conceals a bloom. The ceiling of 
the room is oak beams with plaster between. 

A huge canopied bed stands out from the wall sufficiently for anyone 
to walk behind it. I felt like a naughty child for the first ten minutes in 
this room; I wanted to remove the trellis; the restraint of the flowers behind 
it annoyed me. I succeeded in repressing myself, however, as Donald 
always says: 

“ Control yourself, Paula. That’s half-way to recovery.” 

“ Come and look out of the window,” he called. I looked, and saw 
the iris border, and became infatuated. 

“ This was Lady Dartry’s room,” Donald said. ‘“ She had these walls 
copied from the border out there. The Iris Kaempferi must have been a 
favourite of hers. You saw her portrait, with two grandsons, now grown 
men, one in South Africa, the other on the Afghan border ”; so talked 
Donald as he walked round the room on our first day. 

The hangings of the tall, four-posted bed are iris design, too. A 
strange thrill moved me as I looked into its billowy duskiness. There is 
certainly something strange in the house, but if I grow well and strong in 
it, what does it matter? And Donald says I shall. 

“ There’s plenty of air and sunshine in this room,” said Donald, with 
decided self-approval. 

I have no resistance in me, so I gave way gracefully, though I had set 
my heart on the panelled room; but if I once lose my self-control I grow 
unreasonably angry when thwarted. 

There is a fine, stone-flagged terrace where Donald and I walked in 
the moonlight, and talked, a few nights ago. Donald was as near his own 
self as possible before he had all those wearying patients. I told him 
Berkshire was doing him quite as much good as it was doing me. He 
didn’t say anything for a minute, but just tucked my hand a little closer 
under his arm. How I hate deceiving him like this! 

I sit, or lie, in the iris room a good deal, and write a little when I feel 
like it, though that is bad for me, they have said, but I know better than 
they. At any rate, here am I, left almost alone, though Mary Shore often 
pounces on me, and vindictively shakes up my cushions. 
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“ There, that is easier, l’m sure,” she says, after a savage attack on 
my pillows. Downstairs she knits incessantly a web of something that 
grows no nearer completion than did Penelope’s. ‘Though she doesn’t guess 
it, I know the knitting is just a blind to deceive me into thinking she isn’t 
watching me, for she never looks at her knitting except when I look at her. 
Mary Shore could knit quite as well in the dark. It is very difficult for 
me, at times, to keep from telling her that I see through all her artifices. 
I don’t mind deceiving her about my journal, not in the least, but I do 
mind about Donald. She hasn’t found it yet, though her eyes are as sharp 
as her knitting needles. Her ways annoy me, and I don’t feel well when 
I have to exercise so much self-restraint. 

This house stands a long way back from the road, and many would 
think it lonely. No sound of anything reaches us but the birds and the 
music of the wind through the branches of a Scotch pine at the turther end 
of the flagged terrace. Grubb only disturbs this silence with his lawn 
mower once a week; otherwise I can lie and listen to my heart’s content and 
try to locate the cuckoo. Donald is very kind and indulgent, but I know 
it is by his orders that I never go out without someone near me. I cannot 
help thinking that old Grubb, too, has been told off to keep an eye on me; 
the garden boy I suspect as well. Yesterday, when I wandered into the 
walk leading to the walled kitchen garden, where all the unruly, rampant 
rock plants are, I discovered the boy with his spud in a lovely patch of 
purple aubretia. It had run a close race with the stonecrop, and grown 
almost across the path. When I saw what he meant to do, I ran towards 
him, seized his spud, and tossed it into the asparagus bed. [Im afraid I 
rated him soundly for what he had already done, and what he was about to 
do in the name of “ tidying-up.” Looking at the smiling clumps of 
aubretia, and realising I had saved them, I grew calmer, but the boy stood 
gazing at me with round, frightened eyes and open mouth. When I was 
sure he would not offend again I walked away, meaning to go to the pergola. 
My head ached very badly after all the excitement, so I strolled on slowly, 
and thought how foolish I had been to get angry. Nearing the archway 
in the wall, I heard a noise as of cleaving on the other side. Quickly I 
learnt what the sound meant. There stood Grubb, a hedge tool in his 
hand, chopping off long, beautiful growths of Penzance briar. The briars 
had almost overgrown the entrance to the pergola, but I liked them so. I 
lost my temper again, and this time much worse than with the boy. I seized 
the remaining thorny growths in my arms and hands, and held them from 
Grubb the destroyer. I don’t remember what I said, I was so angered at 
his destruction. My hands were all torn and bleeding; my dress was 
entangled, and the long branches had torn off my hat and pulled down my 
hair. At last, beginning to understand, Grubb threw his hedging iron 
away, and said soothingly : 

“ No, no, Mistress, Pll not cut any more. If ye like them, they shall 
be left.” 

He gently drew the thorny strands from me, and said kindly enough : 

“ Ye?ve thorns in your poor soft fingers, Mistress. Come to the house; 
you must get them out at once, or they’ll be very sore.” 
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Of course, Mary Shore appeared, and Grubb said to her: 

“ She’ve been like a mad thing about they briars, Miss.” 

Whereupon Mary Shore gave him a look, and if a look could kill, 
Grubb had been a dead man then. Mary Shore and Grubb’s wife drew out 
the thorns and dressed my hands, and then I came to the iris room. They 
brought my lunch, which I will not eat, for I hate the diet they insist on; 
fish, fish, boiled, baked, or grilled, but always fish. . . . 


My friends behind the trellis were sympathetic over my mishap; it is 
always a misfortune to lose my temper. I could not hold a pen yesterday, 
not entirely from sore fingers, but because of my friends; my friends in the 
border and behind the trellis. I had to ask nurse to take baby away from 
where she was wheeling her up and down between the windows and the 
border. Old Lady Dartry comes often to the border of an afternoon. She 
comes as soon as it lies in shadow. She nodded her head in an approving 
way as I sat gazing out at her. She doesn’t like her flowers destroyed, 
either. Mary Shore came in, and wanted me to lie down: she looked 
very sharply at me when I wouldn’t, and came and stood before my window, 
as if she would see what I saw. I couldn’t help laughing, a little wildly I 
fear, but she never questions me—that’s Mary Shore’s one good point—but 
she always acts on her own observations and convictions. 


My hands are still very sore, even worse than on the second day, but 
I have torn off the bandages to write. When Mary Shore left my room, 
I knew she was bent on something, and before three o’clock I saw a telegraph 
boy coming along the drive. If he hadn’t been whistling I shouldn’t have 
known he was coming. I ran down to meet him, and found a telegram 
addressed “ Shore.” Of course I couldn’t open it, being addressed to her, 
although I knew it was from Donald, but I stood by until she read it, and 
then asked if I might read it. It was from Donald, and merely said : 

“ Gilbert coming down with me for a round of golf.” 

I must ask Donald why he sent the wire to Mary Shore. I am mistress 
here, even if I have nerves and depression. I heard Mary Shore’s long 
breath, and saw her tight lips soften when she read the telegram, even before 
I had read it. It struck me that she was afraid the message would betray 
that Donald had been wired for by her. Well, if she is such a sly one as 
to tell about my loss of temper, let her worry. It will do her good. I 
shall not ask her to keep a secret from Donald. 

Ah, there is the little lady with the white pompadour again. She is 
looking at me so beseechingly. I wish I could help her to escape. If I 
could have a whole night to myself, I think I could release her. But there! 
I mustn’t think about it now. Donald will be here soon, and the specialist 
with him. They can’t deceive me with their rounds of golf. 

I haven’t been down at all this morning, and the journal had a very 
narrow escape yesterday. Mary Shore must be wearing new shoes—at any 
rate, I didn’t hear her approach until she was at the threshold. 

I should like Mary Shore to know how I can outwit her, only she 
would tell Donald, and it would grieve him to know I had not done as he 
wished. 
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How I wish I were well and strong again! It is a sad disappointment 
when I meant to be such a help and comfort to Donald. 

I managed to conceal the book, and the ink-pot as well, before she 
entered the room. She, the crafty one, asked me if I felt equal to tea on 
the terrace. I said yes, if it were placed under the Scotch pine. She went 
out, but I did not take up my journal again. 

The two noted physicians came to the terrace carrying their golf clubs. 
Of course they pretended they had been playing, but I could tell that not 
one of the shiny things had been used on any green since they had been 
cleaned after the last game. Iam the most unfortunate person, or do the 
most foolish things at unfortunate moments. I know I was very nervous 
through feeling that both Doctor Gilbert and Donald were regarding me 
very critically and believed they were doing so without drawing my attention. 

Suddenly I thought of Miss Jekyll’s assertion that the Scotch pine 
would give out a musical note if struck a smart blow with a stick. I sfized 
Donald’s lofter, and struck the blow this famous horticulturist speaks of, 
and stood listening, asking the others, by a motion of the hand, to be quiet, 
and listen too. No one spoke or moved, and in a moment I turned towards 
them. 

“ Did you hear it? ” I asked. 

Donald was white as paper, and Doctor Gilbert was regarding me 
with a most remarkable stare. A sudden self-possession seized me, and I 
told them why I had done it, and sent Mary Shore to fetch the book in 
which the statement is made; for I felt I must justify my act. Donald said, 
with a strained sort of laugh: 

“ Paula always was a repository for odd bits of information.” 


. I suppose I ought not to write. It exhausts me so. Temporary 
nervous depression is evidently a long, tedious trial. I wish I were well. 
Donald will grow impatient with me soon. Last night he was quite cross 
when I said I saw people in the yew walk. It is backed and bordered by 
a flowering shrubbery, with several tall Deodoras of beautiful form rising 
out of it at intervals. Two youths were walking sedately with bowed heads 
close together. I thought of the two young men, Lady Dartry’s grandsons, 
and they were so vivid to me that I couldn’t help calling Donald’s attention 
to them, for it was the first time I had seen them. Of course, he didn’t 
see them, and said quite sternly that there was no one there, and that I 
ought to bring my will power to bear against my imagination: reason with 
myself, he said, and a lot of other things, which show how impatient he is 
growing. 

This cannot go on much longer, and—if I don’t get better soon, I 
don’t know what will happen. I am glad, at any rate, that I have been able 
to keep from telling Donald about the lady behind the trellis. She is not 
afraid any more, as she was at first, that I should hinder her escape. Now 
she looks to me for help. She beckons me to her in the early light of dawn, 
long before Donald is awake. I follow her round and round the room for 
hours, and once when she disappeared behind the bed, my heart stood still 
for a moment when I thought she had got out; but no, she hasn’t escaped 
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yet; only I can help her, for no one else realises she is there. She appears 
harassed at times, and rushes round rather wildly. I got up this morning 
and ran round and round after her, but all to no purpose, though I hurt my 
hands beating against the wall, trying to tear down the trellis and free her. 
I must have made a noise, for Donald raised himself in bed, and called out : 

“ Paula, where are you? ” 

I came to the bedside very quickly, but he must have noticed my 
hurried breathing, for he got up at once and opened the door. He rang 
a small Swiss bell that stood on a table in the hall, which means that Mary 
Shore is wanted. I never thought the little sheep bell I bought when we 
were on our honeymoon would be used for such hateful service. Donald 
gave me some of the drops I must take when I am restless. He placed his 
cool, firm hand on my head, and it certainly did soothe me. Mary Shore 
must sleep almost as little as I do, for she came at once, and she brought 
with her a queer, wool-padded dressing-gown that somehow seemed familiar, 
but Donald said : ; 

“ Paula isn’t cold now, and you had better go back to bed again.” 

I lay there, watching the anxious, rapid movements of the lady behind 
the trellis, breathing evenly as I could, for another of my hated deceptions 
is—I often pretend to be asleep. I really sleep very little, or very lightly 
when I do, so lightly that it hardly seems to be sleep at all. I am sure, 
however, if I had a whole night to myself, I could extricate the little white- 
haired lady. 

On this particular morning, before Donald went to sieep again, she 
moved stealthily along the wall, as if she recognised an antagonising influence. 
To keep myself in bed, and not spring up to help her, | had to bury my 
head in the pillows; yet, whenever I stole a look out, she was still moving 
restlessly round and round the room behind the lattice, trying in vain to 
escape. No one but myself can ever give her help in her efforts, and I am 
beginning to wish for a serious case to keep Donald a whole night in London. 

How glad I am that mine is not a serious case! There is no reason 
why it should be; therefore I am not ill, only a little run down and nervous— 
some depression, of course, because I am so weak. If I weren’t on such 
a rigid diet I should be better. Donald says I am “ getting on famously ”; 
that is always his expression, pronounced with almost too much determina- 
tion, as if he were trying to believe his own words. . . . 


I have had a restless week, and Donald has been at home for a few 
days’ golf. He has had an arduous month, and requires a few days now 
and then. I am glad he is able to take them without serious financial loss. 
I am sorry to be such an expense to him. Iam sure Mary Shore costs a 
lot of money, and we—or I—could do very well without her, but I dare 
not speak of that to Donald, for once when I did he looked so strange that 
I left off in the middle of a sentence, so he must follow his own inclinations. 
I suppose he realises that I am not strong, and likes to know she is here, 
because of baby. I wish I could do my duty, but I cannot, I cannot! Oh, 
for one night alone! If I could free my lady of the trellis I know I should 
get well at once. I must try very hard to seem well, so Donald will not 
be afraid to leave me for a night. 
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They have got all my hours marked by prescribed rule. I must walk 
a little at this hour; I must rest at another. I must have nourishment at 
regular intervals. ‘They take such care of me that I feel deeply ungrateful 
not to value it more. No one knows what I suffer; not that I am ill; to 
be a nervous subject is not necessarily to be ill. No, I am not ill, but I am 
not strong enough to do my duty. 


I am making a tremendous effort this week to quiet Donald’s anxiety. 
I have been in the garden more than usual, for in convincing Donald of 
my improvement I am forced to abandon my trellis lady so that, in the end, 
I may help her in her extremity. I have settled it now with myself; I shall 
not grow stronger until I have freed her. Donald gives me daily a short 
moral lecture on how to subdue my imagination by sheer force of will. I 
listen and say nothing. If he only knew the force I am using not to tell 
him of my resolve, he wouldn’t think me quite destitute of will power. 
I never tell him now when I see the young men in the yew walk. I some- 
times think I am ghost-ridden, in a world surrounded by people who see 
nothing but the commonplace. 

I have talked to Grubb about Lady Dartry’s grandsons. Both he and 
his wife—who is our cook—have described them to me; they are my young 
men, I am certain. As far as Grubb knows, they are alive and well, but it 
is their youthful selves I see, not grown fighting men. They are free, 
though, and seemingly happy, but my poor dear lady, if I can free her, 
perhaps I shall know peace again. 

I think I am beginning to disarm even Mary Shore with my efforts 
at self-restraint, for she doesn’t watch me so closely, and even the frightened 
garden boy is collected enough to answer a question now and then. I can’t 
understand why he was so frightened of me at first. Iam waiting, watching, 
for a night that seems long in coming. . . . 


We are having brilliant moonlight nights, and we leave the casements 
wide open so I can see Lady Dartry, for now I know it is she moving rapidly 
backward and forward behind the trellis. Once she seized and shook it, as 
if in a storm of anger. I could hear it quite distinctly, and feared the noise 
would wake Donald, but he slept peacefully on, while I sat up, moving as 
noiseless as a thistledown. I got out of bed, and tried to catch her in her 
frenzied rush round the room. I grew desperate, and seized the moulding 
at the top, bruising my hands horribly trying to pull it down. That was 
near the window, and I gave a quick glance out into the moonlit garden, 
and there she was! Lady Dartry, with a grandson on either side of her, 
walking up and down before the iris border. I couldn’t help giving a little 
shriek of surprise and disappointment that she had escaped without my help. 
Donald was awake ina moment. He took me in his arms and put me into 
bed again, scolding me gently about catching cold. A moment more, and 
I should have been out of the window, for I wanted so much to know how 


she had managed her escape. 


For a whole week I have exercised wonderful self-control. Donald 
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and Mary Shore have been close at hand, but I have managed to say nothing 
about seeing the grandsons in the yew walk, where they laugh and talk, 
always walking with bent heads, every evening just at nightfall. Later, 
when the moon is bright, they walk with their grandmother, just as they 
are in the picture; one drawing an arm close within his own, the other, the 
younger, taking her hand, and gazing lovingly into her face. 


Two nights Donald has caught me at the window; that was at first, 
when I discovered she escaped during the night. For four nights now I 
have lain wide awake, but quite still, because I knew Donald would hear 
me if I moved. He has a case when he must be away for the whole night, 
either this week or next, so I bide my time. I hope still to control myself, 
and say nothing to arouse suspicion until I have discovered how Lady 
Dartry escapes from behind the trellis. 

Donald has taken a bag with him to the station this morning. 

“ Be good, Paula,” he said, when he kissed me good-bye, “and try 
to rest.” 

Mary Shore didn’t think I saw her, but she has taken the key from 
the door, and Grubb’s wife has put a cot-bed in the small closet that opens 
out of my room. This room was used as a powder closet when the house 
was new. I am terribly excited! I can scarcely wait for night. But I 
must not arouse Mary Shore’s suspicions. She must not hear me! I shall 
soon learn how Lady Dartry escapes from behind the trellis. 

* * * * * * * 


When Doctor Guthrie’s motor—at much beyond the speed limit— 
brought him home in the early morning, his strong face whitened as he 
drew near the house. Mary Shore, with Grubb and the garden boy, were 
carrying his wife, her long hair loose and sweeping the grey flagstones of 
the terrace in front of the old house. 

“ T warned Guthrie,” Doctor Gilbert said to Mary Shore as he followed 
her down the long oak hall to the room where the injured woman lay, “ that 
it wasn’t safe to , his wife so free.” 

“ Oh,” groaned the nurse in despair, “I sat behind the bed curtain 
and I heard no sound until she fell; she moved as silently as a moonbeam.” 
“ Ah, yes,” returned the specialist drily, “ that’s usually the case.” 

“There’s no injury except to the forehead,” said Doctor Guthrie, 
coming eagerly forward to meet his friend, who had responded so quickly 
to his urgent message, “and she’s breathing evenly and quietly.” 

The expert physician bent over and removed the cloths wet with lotion 
from the brow of the patient. As he did so Paula opened her eyes. She 
gazed about her wonderingly for a moment; then said in a low, steady voice, 
“ Tell nurse to bring my baby.” Then smiling brightly at her husband, 
she added, “ You have been anxious, dear, I know,” and immediately fell 
into peaceful sleep. 

“She’s back again at the beginning of things,” the specialist said. 
“ What lies between is a blank, but she’ll do now; she’ll recover Guthrie. 
The fall has accomplished what we could not do for her.” 
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TRY SWEDEN 


By an IMPRESSIONIST 





N days gone by, before railways came to pass, life moved 
so slowly that our luckless ancestors were driven 10 
study “The Anatomy of Melancholy.” But we, 
living in brighter, brisker times, and being wiser in 
our generation, have studied instead the anatomy of 
amusement, and discovered that both from a hygienic 
ind physiological point of view it is actually and 
absolutely a necessary of life. Furthermore, those 
who have examined the subject most critically have 












































come to the conclusion that among the best pleasures the world has to offer, 
travel holds a very prominent place for the following reason: that whereas 
while we are stationary our ideas are apt to stagnate, when moving about 
from place to place they increase and multiply, and so many new avenues 
of interest are opened before us, that they thus form a welcome counterpoise 
to the mind’s natural tendency to run in grooves. 

The question then becomes, “ Where to go?” And in answer to it, 


























Gripsolm Castle, on the Malar Lake. 
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the traveller who fears he has been everywhere and seen everything, will be 
glad to hear that there are parts of Scandinavia—notably of Sweden—which, 
broadly speaking, still remain untrodden, although they contain some of 
the most impressive scenery in Europe. 

Meanwhile, the way to these treasure troves is via Hamburg and 
Liibeck—and on arriving at the latter, when the red light of the setting 
sun is gleaming on the beautiful Holstein Thor, and upon the many 
spires and towers of the quaint old spot—you almost feel as if you had been 
suddenly dropped into the Middle Ages. And though this ancient town 
might now be described as a tradition in stone—a place that had written its 
own epitaph—in times gone by it could dispute Britannia’s right to rule 
the waves; it had the entire command of the Northern and Baltic Seas, and 
its influence was such that it could decide the fate of nations. On reaching 
it, most tourists go thence direct to Stockholm; but the well-advised traveller 
will stop on the way at Calmar for the purpose of making an expedition to 
the extraordinary little island of Gothland, which is not only well worth a 
visit, but allowed to be quite unique. 

While sailing thitherwards, too, even the least imaginative must feel 
the spell and fascination of the Baltic—that mysterious sea which, though 
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tideless and shallow, is said to have more wrecks laid to its charge than 
any other in the world. In some parts it is actually only twelve feet deep, 
and consequently, owing to the water being so unusually translucent, you 
can see the marine vegetation in its bed, and also the strange living things 
with which it abounds, quite clearly.. To anyone, therefore, coming fresh 
from England and accustomed to the muddy waters of the Thames and other 
trading rivers, the extreme transparency of the Baltic seems almost magical. 

It is thus a sea of wonders—culminating in the quaint island aforesaid, 
of which both the exterior and interior are so peculiar that, while approaching 
it from the sea, it really suggests the idea of being a reproduction of ancient 
Troy. In fact, with its formal line of embattled walls and numerous turrets, 
its double moat, portcullis, and gates, it only seems to require a wooden 
horse on the plain to send the spectator’s imagination back a few thousand 
years to complete the illusion! Moreover, this hoary Scandinavian island 
is so utterly unlike other places, so comparatively little known, and so very 
old, that its origin is shrouded in the mists of undated antiquity.* 

As for the quaint little capital, Wisby, with its narrow, tortuous streets 
—grass-grown in many places—its gargoyled gables and endless architectural 
peculiarities, it appears to you a sort of Wonderland. And while making 
your way among its crumbling monuments and numerous remains of 
pre-historic times, you feel as if pages of ancient history were being unfolded 
before you, and of a time so far back that it seems quite an anachronism 
to see the townspeople walking about in twentieth century costume, and 
looking as modern and up to date as possible. 

But the whole island (poetically called “ The eye of the Baltic ”) is 
remarkable on every count from its having been the theatre of so many 
historic and romantic incidents in days gone by. For in these prosaic times, 
romance of all kinds seems to have been steam-engined out of the world, 
and so little now remains to us that, according to Michelet’s gloomy 
prophecy, “ The plain will soon overcome the mountain, and the common- 
place prevail everywhere.” 

But, luckily, in this far-off land, everything is still original and 
distinctive, and while wandering through it you still seem to be in “a new 
world ” which is the old. For wherever you go, or however you may be 
employed—whether boating on its fjords, climbing a hill, or exploring a 
ruin, the shadowy past, with its historic and legendary associations, is around 
you everywhere, and thus imparts a charm to each scene which doubles your 
enjoyment of it. Besides, Sweden is a State which deserves to take a 
prominent place in the comity of nations. For, deriving from its 
geographical position an almost insular security, it is further so defended 
by shoals, rocks, and the countless dangers of a perilous coast, that it may 
be regarded as the frontier fortress of Europe against aggression in those 
parts. 
As to its beauty spots, their name is legion. One of the most interesting 
being the Royal Castle of Gripsholm, on the south side of the Malar Lake, 


*“ This island, in an almost Arctic latitude, was for many years a bone of contention 
between Sweden and Denmark; and it is hallowed (sic) by its unequalled relics of a 
remote age.’”? (Extract from a curious old Swedish Chronicle.) 
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where it joins the Baltic. This ancient keep stands in one of the fairest 
spots in all Sweden. And yet if its crumbling walls had a tongue—as well 
as the “ears” with which they are accredited—they could tell numerous 
tales of bloodshed and violence, having witnessed many terrible scenes quite 
out of harmony with the tranquil beauty of their surroundings. 

Another place that deserves special mention is the Glacier Garden of 
Svenborg, which is warranted to give even the most blasé tourist a new 
sensation. On arriving there you have a weird scene before you—a 
small enclosed space overshadowed by trees and tangled ferns, in which there 
is much to take the mind back to the beginning of things, and the mythical 
dreamland of an earlier world. For this ancient garden contains vestiges 
of a past so remote that they belong to a period when the earth was young, 
and when it had not yet emerged on its white covering of ice and snow. 
It is therefore a truly wonderful spot, and everything it contains is a 
curiosity. Firstly, the granite boulders covered with intricate, deeply incised 
lines, which might be called Time’s autograph, and which are relics left 
stranded there, of the great Ice Age; secondly, glacier tables fixed upon 
elevated pillars of ice, in some cases ten or twelve feet high; and again, 
petrifactions of the first stages and developments of life, which are distinctly 
visible on many of the surrounding rocks! 

Thus, while wandering through the untrodden paths of this old-world 














The Holstein Thor, at Liibeck. 


garden, so many unwonted thoughts are born of the influences of the scene, 
and so many fresh images are called up before the mind, that to those who 
like to have their dormant faculties aroused and stimulated, the whole thing 
forms an interesting experience. 

Having returned to Calmar, while proceeding thence to Stockholm 
and while steaming up the Baltic, you find that the side of Sweden along 
which you pass is said to have two coasts, an inner and an outer one, the 
latter being a fringe of islets so numerous that no map or chart can mark 
them, and so intricate that it is wonderful how vessels can make their way 
through such a labyrinth. Moreover, when you find yourself in the midst 
of this skargard or reef-defence, you perceive that the surroundings are 
extremely wild and desolate. For the rocks are all barren and destitute 
of vegetation; the only human habitation visible is the lonely house of the 
pilot; and the wild cry of the sea-birds as they whirl round it adds a note 
of melancholy to the whole. 

But Sweden is par excellence the land of contrasts, and when within 
five hours of the capital the scene changes utterly; nature smiles again; and 
desolation gives place to such picturesque groves and gardens—some of the 
islets being well wooded, and others enamelled with flowers of every hue— 
that you could almost imagine you had made your way to Fairyland by 
mistake. That, however, is not surprising, as the scenery in this particular 
part is supposed to be different from any other in Europe, owing to the 
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varied characteristics of the group. For instance, while at one moment you 
pass a floating bower, the next you come to a grotesque grotto, or ruin, 
shaded by graceful birch trees, and, immediately afterwards, to a long island 
with its belt of thick, dark firs and gloomy fjord, thus emphasising by force 
of contrast the charm of a scene to which no pencil could do justice. 

The next place to be visited is Old Upsala, which had once been the 
proud capital of the North. Nay, more, though it now looks the mere 
wraith of its former self, it still possesses the charm of such extreme antiquity 
that it can claim the honour of almost legendary descent, and also of being 
one of the oldest cities in the world.* The plain on which it looks down 
is several hundred miles in circumference, and withal so bleak, barren, and 
featureless, that it looks like a bit of dead nature—a fragment of primeval 
wildness that had been left unreclaimed and forgotten in the midst of civilisa- 
tion! In short, there seems to be something uncanny about it. For 
example, the few patches of broom which are to be seen at intervals seem 
only to intensify the monotony of the scene; and the black, distorted juniper 
trees that spring up here and there (as though they were trying to maintain 
the empire of vegetation) assume such eerie and even horrible shapes that 
they look positively alarming when daylight begins to fade and the necromancy 
of night comes on. 


* According to an ancient Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden is such a very old country 
that it received part of the cargo of the Ark, and the Swedish God Thor was the great 
grandson of Noah! 
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But while all the places that have been mentioned are well worth seeing, 
the most interesting excursion to be made is one to “ The romantic fields 
of Dalecarlia.” For that Province, with its tree-fringed lakes, its dark 
valleys, and glittering waterfalls, might be described as a transcript of the 
physical aspects of the country; as in its solemn pine-woods, when bathed 
in the after-glow of the brilliant northern sunset, there is that mingling of 
mystery, beauty, and gloom which characterises the scenery of the land. 

The cruise, too, from Stockholm thither is a very pleasant one. And 
having reached Harparanda, you take a carriage thence to a place called 
Avasaxa, where for some days in the month of June you witness the 
phenomenon of the midnight sun! The interest which this wonder of 
wonders excites is excessive. And the glamour is increased by the extra- 
ordinary length of the day in these latitudes. For during summer, night 
can be scarcely said to exist at all; as the sun never disappears from the 
horizon for more than a few hours at a time, even then leaving some of his 
light behind him. Of course, this is a fact well known to everybody. 
Nevertheless, when seeing it for the first time, you experience such a strange 
sensation that it seems as if you had suddenly alighted on a new planet where 
all was in a state of topsy-turvytude, and the laws of Nature were no longer 
uniform in their operation! 


The ship was sinking. A great panic was imminent. “ What shall we 


do?” cried the terrified passengers. 
“Send for the barber,” remarked the professional humorist. “ He's 
the only man on board who can razor.” 


With justifiable rage they hurled him into the angry sea. 
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THICK white fog was rolling slowly down Piccadilly, 
hiding houses and traffic, laying its delicate moist 
finger on the trees and railings of the Park. 

Moberley, coming out of his club, stood a 
moment on the steps watching its advance with absent 
eyes, remembered the time, and walked quickly 
westward, trusting to his feet rather than horses or 
motors. Yet ina short time the fog had so thickened 
that he came to a momentary standstill, collecting 

his thoughts, which had been far away. 

While he paused a voice came to him through the dense white wall 
ahead. “ Js anyone there? ” 

“Yes,” said Moberley, instinctively lifting his hat. 

A shadow grew dimly before him and halted, still shrouded and indis- 
tinguishable. ‘I am so alarmed! ” said the voice. 

Moberley smiled, glad, however, that such a voice, so young and sweet, 
in its alarm should have chanced only upon Moberley! “ Let me help,” 
said he. “ Are you lost? ” 

“ Dreadfully lost! I feel I shall never be found again.” 

“So bad as that? Well, I can tell you roughly where you are. This 
is Hyde Park Corner—at least, it was Hyde Park Corner! May I ask 
where you’re trying to get to? ” 

** Ossington Street, Bayswater. It’s rather a long way from here, but 
I meant to walk across the Park—I didn’t expect this fog. Do you think 
this really is Hyde Park Corner? Because I’m sure it isn’t! ” 

“To tell the truth—the shameful truth,” he admitted, “I honestly 
don’t know. The last place I was aware of was Hyde Park Corner. I 
know I passed the gates, but I was thinking so busily of other things that 
I can’t say how far I’ve gone since then. But I'll find out somehow. Will 
you come with me, and when I’ve taken my bearings I think I can put you 
in the right direction? Your simplest way, of course, is to find a tube 
station and work your way round ‘ 

“Very simple,” she interrupted gaily; “only there’s a block in the 
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traffic on the Tube. ‘That’s why I started to walk. I think I shall sit on 
the kerb till the fog lifts! _You’ve made me so much less frightened, but 
I suppose if I lost sight of you I should be terrified again. What a thing 
it is to be a woman! ” 

“ Well, | won’t leave you in the lurch,” Moberley assured her, not at 
all wishing to do so. ‘“ We’ll shuffle about till we find ourselves.” 

Investigation proved them to be in Kensington Gore, and Moberley 
ran into a policeman, who informed him that Rutland Gate was close at 
hand. “If he wanted the Park for a stroll 

Moberley murmured that he did, and that it was a fine evening, and 
passed on. “ Now, if you'll trust yourself to me, I think I can get you 
across all right.” 

The shadow at his elbow laughed in sudden enjoyment. “ My veil is 
so thick, in addition to the fog, that I can’t see your face, but I trust your 
voice. But / may be a pickpocket, you know.” 

“Pl risk it,’ he said. ‘“ And at the first opportunity you shall see 
my face. I think it will quite bear out the foolish harmlessness of my 
voice. . . . I can’t see your face, either—here’s the gate—but I know just 
what you’re like.” 

A little gurgle of laughter answered him. ‘“ Oh, please describe me! ” 

“ Small,” he began in amusement; and she jeered, “ Well, that’s easy 


enough! ae 
He glanced at the shadowy outline of her head below his shoulder. 


“ Small, and very slight, and—and fair, rather pale yellow hair. What did 


you say?” 

“I only said ‘ very pale,’ ” said she meekly. “ Do go on.” 

“ Rather smooth hair brushed high off your forehead a 

“A schoolmistress! ” cried she indignantly. 

“ No, no—quite soft—brushed up and forwards. Don’t you know 
what I mean? Of course you do, because, of course, you brush your hair 
like that every day! Well, anyhow, that’s your hair. Your face—oh, I’ve 
walked into the railings—quite painful; your face, I say, is rather pale, 
too ag 

“ Yellow? ” she suggested. 

“ pale and oval. Your eyebrows ”—Moberley was growing 
deeply interested in his portrait—“ your eyebrows are that funny golden- 
brown that goes with your kind of hair—and straight. Grey-blue eyes 
with curly brown lashes—and I know they wrinkle up underneath when you 
smile. Don’t they? ” 

_ “T expect so; it’s a common enough characteristic. You’re like the 
fortune-tellers, who say all the probable things “ 

“ These aren’t awfully probable,” he objected. “If I had ever met 
a young woman who possessed the appearance I’m describing, in conjunction 
with—your voice, I should have married her . . .” 

After a pause: “ Suppose,” she suggested—and he heard the under- 
current of laughter in the voice that so attracted him—“ suppose I were 
what you describe, and you saw me suddenly under a lamp-post ;* 

“T’m only waiting for the lamp-post,” said he blandly. 





*“ Won’t you go on 
with your description? ” 
said the Shadow rather 
hurriedly. 

“ Kyes — oh, eyes 
finished. Nose rather short, 
with a little bit chipped off 
the end, and rather imper- 
tinent. Mouth not too 
small, and very humorous 
—one corner always curved 
a little upwards—and plenty 
of chin 6 

“Not under - hung, 
am |??? 

“ Oh, dear no, but not 
at all receding. Well— 
there you are! ” 

“Oh. ... There | 
am, am 1? May I—may 
I know my age? - 

‘ Twenty-one,” — said 
he promptly. 

He heard a faint sigh. 
‘ Twenty-one .. .?” 

“* Have a shot at me,”’ 
he suggested. They were 
crossing the bridge over the 
Serpentine, but looking east 
and west he saw no sign of 
the fog lifting. The fact 
irritated him; he was anxious 
to see for himself how far 
his picture was correct. 

“ Tall and slight and 
thin,” said she, after a 
moment, “with a_ long, 
thin face and screwed-up 
eyes. I dare say you use 
an eye-glass sometimes— 
you have an eye-glass voice; 


The Shadow 


‘* MOBERLEY, COMING OUT OF HIS CLUB, STOOD 
’>. 


A MOMENT ON THE STEPS. 


clean-shaven, ‘and—and you’ve got a funny mouth like mine, only it’s more 
crooked. And your hair is mouse-coloured and rather thick »—_Moberley 


chuckled—* and your nose 
conceited _”? 


your nose is rather sharp and clever and 


“Oh, dear, dear! ” sighed Moberley. ‘ What a fool I must look! ” 


“ Not in the least! ” 


said the Shadow, quite indignantly “In fact, 


I dare say you’d be surprised if you saw yourself. ;* 


E 
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Moberley laughed. ‘ That wants some working out. But I’m very 
sure 1 should. And perhaps you'd be surprised, too, if you saw me. Well, 
my nose may be conceited, but it’s justified its existence—l mean | am 


proud of bringing you straight across like this! We're getting on splen- 
didly. But oh! tora lamp- post 
“| don’t want a lamp-post at ull,” murmured the Shadow. ‘“ Apparently 
, ») 


we know all about each other’s appearance, so it’s not at all necessary. 
[here’s one point on which I’m not satisfied,” objected Moberley 


vravely. “1 cam’t quite make out whether your eyes are blue-grey or 


orey-blue. . . . By the way, how old am |? ” 
Again came a sigh. ‘“ You’re twenty-nine.’ 
tie echoed the sigh. “Am 1, by Jove? Well, our ages just match, 


> 


don’t they? ” 

“Oh, admirably! ” said she; but the sweetness of her voice held a 
touch of bitterness. She spoke again after a moment. “ lm afraid lve 
taken up a lot of your time, and brought you terribly out of your way. 
I’m really extremely grateful » 

“Not a bit. 1 was going to Campden Hill. I can get round by 
Notting Hill Gate quite easily. I’m awfully glad to have been usetul— 
and P’ve enjoyed our walk, to be honest.” 

“ What about your busy thoughts? [ve interrupted them.” 

“ They'll survive it. A young niece of mine wants to get married to 


a penniless youngster, and Ive been thinking how to help things out for 
them. = 
“A niece of yours? ” 
“Oh, youre thinking of my age? Why, I once had an aunt who 
was years younger than I. There’s nothing in that.” 

‘I see. And you’re helping your niece. What are you thinking of 
doing, | wonder? ” 

“Oh, just money,” he said. ‘ Well, you see, I happen to have a 
good deal. . . . Don’t let’s bother about all that now. Will your family 
be very anxious about you? ” 

“I dare say they will—some of them.” 

“ Do they let you trot about alone wherever you like? »” 

The Shadow laughed in great enjoyment again. “ At present, they 
do. I dare say they will be more caretul of me some day.” 
> 9 


“ Now, what do you mean: 
“Some kinds of family are like that. They don’t wake up to their 
responsibilities till rather late. . . . What nonsense this must seem to you! 
Don’t let’s talk about my family, either. Is this a gate? Then we’ve 
reached the Bayswater Road. I believe I could get home quite easily from 
>» 
He laughed at her protestations. ‘“ Anyhow, this is my way now, so 
please let me walk with you.” 
“ Then, please,” she begged half nervously, “hurry past the lamp- 


here 


> 


posts! Promise! 
“Tf you insist, I promise. Is it a game? Make it up to the last 


lamp-post ;* 
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“ No lamp-posts,” said she firmly. ‘“ You’ve promised. And they 


give no light, you see! ” 


A pale yellow blurred star above them proved her words. 
Arrived at the corner of Ossineton Street, the Shadow halted deter- 


minedly. “Not a yard further. I’m very grateful—and I enjoyed our 


walk, too. Good-bye.” 

He took the hand she held out, trying to see her face through the fog 
and the thick veil she wore. but she hung back, remaining only a small, 
“ Not quite fair,” pleaded Moberley, still holding her hand. 


slim shadow. 
Why, I might meet you—anywhere—any 


“You must let me see you. 

time—and not know——! ” 
“ Much best,” she urged in a low voice, and released her hand. 

our little walk as just a funny little hour of dreamland. . . . It was nice, 

But—seeing might spoil things. . . . Good-bve »” 

“ Don’t you think 


“ Keep 


wasn’t it? 
“ Oh, please! ” cried Moberley, moving after her. 


me a bounder, but .. .” 
She hesitated. ‘“ You really wish it? Then come to my house to- 


morrow—number 22a. [ll be in at three o’clock.” 

“May I? Of course Pll come—and thanks, awfully. . . . It has 
been like dreamland, hasn’t it? Good-bye.” 

The white fog rolled between, blotting out the little fioure, and 
Moberley, strangely, unwontedly stirred, groped his way to Campden Hill. 


Waiting on the steps of number 22a, Ossington Street. the next day, 
he began to feel nervous, recollectinge, moreover, that he did not know for 
whom to ask. His sneculations on the noint were cut short by the opening 
of the door by a neatly dressed young girl of fourteen or fifteen, with a very 
sweet, merry face. 

“ Oh, good morning,” stammered Moberley.  Is—could I 

“'Won’t you come in?” said she pleasantly. ‘“ Mother’s expecting 


_>™ 


you.” 
“ Oh, Lord! ” reflected he, followine her into the narrow passage. 


© Mother’s expecting me, is she? ” His apnrehension increased, but a 
lively memory of the sweet voice throuch the fog the previous day spurred 
him on. This nice little cirl must be a younger sister. ; 

She showed him into a small shabbv room. and left him standing 
squarely in the window. hat and stick clasped behind his back. The minutes 
passed—and then the door opened, someone came in softly, and Moberley 
turned. 
He saw a small, slim little woman of about forty, in a dark, neat dress 
with white collar and cuffs, soft grey hair brushed back from a rather sad 
forehead. very direct grey-blue eves, wrinkled by laughter and pain, under 
straight brows, a pale. delicate face, and sweet, shy mouth. . . 

As he stared at her. momentarily tongue-tied and at a loss—for this 
could not be his little Shadow’s mother—she spoke. “So now you see 
me! ” 

At the sound of the sweet, gay voice he flushed deeply and took 1 


step forward. “ By—Jove . . .” he said slowly, on a long breath. 
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The Shadow smiled a brave little smile. ‘“ You insisted. 
SOrry. ”" 

“Sorry? What on earth do you mean? ” 

“ Not twenty-one, you know,” said she. 

His heart shook in sudden pity for her as she saw herself; understood 
how it must hurt her for him to know the truth; respected her pluck in 
standing quietly before him facing the light. At the last thought he moved 
quickly forward and turned, so that the light fell on himself. ‘ And 
I ?» he said —, 

“Oh .. .” cried the Shadow, gazing at him, seeing his face clearly 
tor the first time—its close grey moustache, its lines and wrinkles, the grey 
hair. 

And then she began to laugh. 

Moberley joined her in relief. ‘ Not twenty-nine, you know! ” 

She drew a chair to the fire. ‘ How very—extremely—ridiculous! ” 

said she. “ But I—I don’t mind now.” 
“ Mind! ” He sat down by her. “It’s even better than I hoped.” 
Looking at him, her eyes grew wistful. ‘ That’s very charming of 
“T tell you,” he said, “I was frightfully nervous coming here— 
thought you'd be horrib ly disappointed 1 in an old chap like me. . . .”. He 
broke off, looking at the rings on her left hand. ‘ That child—was she 
your sister? ” 

“« My eldest daughter,” smiled the Shadow. 

He began to laugh again, checked himself, stammered a little, and 
she came to his rescue. “ She and the two younger ones are the ‘ family ” 

I teased you about. . . . My husband died five years ago.’ 

After a time he said, “ You’re going to be kind to alt You won’t 
send me about my business because I’m ‘fifty instead of twenty-nine? ” 

The pretty colour crept into her cheeks. “ If you care to come 


” 


you. 


ag rain. 
“Tf v » He leant forward. “Do you remember what I said 
> » 


about a face | in ‘conjunction with a voice—your voice 
“ But—my face is not a bit what you fancied—expected. . 
“] expected a child,” he said slowly, “ something to amuse me 


»” 


and I found a woman... .” 

The Shadow slipped on to her knees on the hearth and held her hands 
to the blaze, her face very pink in the firelight. 

“Tm a very lonely person,” added Moberley gently, “and ve never 
known so sweet a voice as yours. . . . Our dream yesterday was the best 
I’ve ever dreamt. . . . Are you thinking me utterly ae and ridiculous ? 
Honestly, I’ve never been more serious in my life. . . . You did like me 
in the fog, didn’t you?” 

She shielded her face from the fire with her hands. “ Yes, I did.” 

“ Was it only because you thought I was twenty-nine, I wonder? ” 

“ T_don’t think so. . . . Are we still dreaming, you and I?” 

“ Yes, dreaming. It’s only in dreams that the best things happen. 

I say, let’s go on dreaming >» 
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She began to laugh softly. “I believe you’re only twenty-nine, after 
all! » 

“Then we’re children together.” He stood up, took a few turns 
about the room, and came back to her side, looking down at her. “ Well, 


little Shadow? ” 
“ T think,” she said reflectively, “ I think we might | just try Dreamland 


for a little longer, to see if we like the climate. 
He bent and took her hand. “I told you your eyes wrinkled up, 


you know! ” 
“And now,” said she, very demurely, “ perhaps you'll tell me your 


name ?» 
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So you broke your engagement with Miss Spensive: 
No, I didn’t break it.” 
Oh, she broke it?” 

© No, she didn’t break it.” 

“ But it is broken? ” 

“ Yes; she told me what her clothing cost, and I told her what 


my income was, then our engagement sagged in the middle and gently 


dissolved.” 
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ONES Minor and Smith Terts were great chums at 
school. There was therefore much mutual rejoicing 
when they ascertained that their respective parents 
had decided to spend the Christmas holidays at the 
same hotel at Eastbourne. The third day of their 
stay found the pair of them stretched on their 
“tummies” in a secluded spot on the top of the 
Downs. I regret to say they were smoking. I may, 
however, plead by way of extenuating circumstances 

that they were in no way confirmed in the habit. It so happened that 
another boy in their house, a big fellow of eighteen, a school cap, and 
therefore worthy of covtdation in all things, was also stopping with his 
parents at their hotel. He had so far condescended the evening before as 
tc ask Jones Minor to take a stroll with him, in the course of which he 
announced his — of purchasing some cigarettes, and entered a 
tobacconist’s shop. Fired by so noble an example, Jones Minor had also 
bought some cigarettes, which had been burning a hole in his pocket ever 
since. He had confided his secret to Smith. Thus it happened that Jones 
Minor and Smith Terts were, on this bright December morning, wooing 
for the first time in their young lives the Goddess Nicotine. They had 
just about reached the middle of their cigarettes. Conversation, at first 
vigorous, was beginning to languish. Jones, who had spent the summer 
holidays at Dinard, began to recall vividly some of the incidents of the 
Channel crossing. Smith had no similar experience to fall back upon, but 
his sister’s wedding, when he had tasted champagne for the first time, was 
a very efficient substitute. However, they were plucky bovs, hard-working 
forwards in the second House XV., who would not suffer defeat easily 
even at the hands of Nicotine. So intent were they on the business before 
them that they had not noticed a tall spare figure clad in clergyman’s dress 
which was coming towards them at a long, swinging walk. The gentleman 
in question walked with his head high in the air, and was, in fact, so 
interested in an intricate problem of Old Testament history that had they 
not been directly in his path he would not have noticed them, either. He 
nearly stumbled over them. He looked down to see what it was that was 
in his way. He started back. He took off his spectacles and wiped them. 
He could scarce believe his eyes—two of the most promising fags in his 
house. , 

“Get uv! ” he said at leneth, when he had partially overcome his 
surprise. ‘Turn out vour pockets! ” was the next order, and a moment 
later Tones Minor’s shilline box of Nestars was flung far into the sea. He 
looked at the two hoys sternly. . 
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““[ have never before,” he said, “ had occasion to consider what my 
jurisdiction is in such a case as this in the holidays. Had anything of a 
similar nature taken place in term time, you are well aware what the result 
would have been. As it is I shall consider it as my duty to inform your 
fathers. I shall then have to consider how far it will be possible for me 
to receive back into my house boys capable of setting so contaminating 
an example of all the vicious, odious, horrible habits———” But space will 
not permit me to set forth in “detail all the dreadful, but certainly justifiable, 
things the Rev. John Crabs, Headmaster of Sandgates College, had to say 
about the tobacco habit in small boys, but the discourse came to an end 
at last. Mr. Crabs marshalled the unhappy pair in front of him with his 
stick. 

“ We will return to the hotel,” he said. Slowly and sadly the trio 
set forth and made their way home. 

Lunch was in full swing when they reached the hotel, and the party 
dispersed. Smith and Jones joined their parents. 

In the course of the meal Mr. Jones happened to glance across the 
dining-room. 

“Why, there’s old Crabs! ” he exclaimed. “ You’ll have to mind 
your p’s and q’s now, my boys,” he continued, turning to his son. “ When 
did he get down? ” he asked his wife. 

“ He arrived this morning,” replied Mrs. Jones. 

“ Lunching with old Jenkins, too,” continued Mr. Jones; “ after that 
vacant bishopric, I?ll bet a sovereign. Well, he’s changed a lot, has old 
Crabs. Rabid teetotaler now. Drinks nothing but water. Playing that 
game with old Jenkins, [ll stake my bottom dollar. Jenkins always was 
of that way of thinking. Well, Crabs used to like his glass of wine at 
Oxford.” Jones Senior gave a reminiscent chuckle. 

“* What’s a teetotaler, father? ” asked Jones Minor. 

“ A teetotaler, my boy,” replied Mr. Jones as he raised his glass of 
Burgundy lovingly to his lips, “is a person who believes the fruits of the 
earth were not given to us to be enjoy ed. You'll never be one, my boy, 
if you follow your father’s example. ” 

“What do you mean, father,” continued Jones Minor, “ when you 
say Mr. Crabs is playing that game with Mr. Jenkins? ” But at this point 
Mrs. Jones indicated by a gentle motion of her foot under the table that 
further explanations were undesirable. The conversation came to an abrupt 
halt, but Jones Minor was an intelligent boy, and he had heard a good deal. 
During the rest of the meal he studied Mr. Crabs and Mr. Jenkins atten- 
tively. 

For at least half an hour after lunch two small heads might have been 
seen in close confabulation in the hotel lounge. At length Smith Terts 
looked up admiringly at his friend. 

“ By Jove,” he said, “ I always thoucht you a good man, Jones Minor, 
but I never thought you as good a man as this. We’ve got him, nasty 
old beast! Fritz will do it for three bob.” 

He jumped up excitedly from his chair. 

 Let’s go and find him,” he said. They left the lounge arm in arm, 
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It is the custom for hotels at certain periods of the year to provide 
entertainments for their guests. ‘his evening a concert in the drawing- 
room had attracted the great majority. The kt. Hon. Joseph Jenkins, of 
His Majesty” s Cabinet, “when he entered the lounge, tound it practically 
deserted. He, however, cared little who might be there, provided Mr. 
Crabs was absent. He looked carefully into the various nooks and corners, 
satisfied himself that Mr. Crabs must be at the concert, and then with a 
sigh of relief settled down in a comfortable chair to enjoy his evening 
paper. He had reckoned without his host, for Mr. Crabs had made up 
his mind to spend the evening with Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Crabs was a 
determined man. ‘There were various questions on which he had not as 
yet been able to explain his views to Mr. Jenkins, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that there were various questions with regard to which 
he had been unable as yet to ascertain Mr. Jenkins’ views, and with Mr. 
Jenkins’ views he was prepared, if possible, to agree. If Mr. Jenkins had 
decided to spend the evening on the parade looking out at the sea, I have 
little doubt but that Mr. Crabs, though liable to chills, would have spent 
his evening on the parade, too. His perseverance, however, was put to 
no such severe test, for on entering the lounge some ten minutes later he 
at once espied Mr. Jenkins, whose paper had dropped from his hands, while 
his eyelids were just beginning to close. With a modest air of deprecation 
Mr. Crabs slid gently into the chair beside him. They had just reached 
the fifth clause of the Licensing Bill when Fritz, the lounge waiter, tray 
in hand, halted abruptly before | them. 

“ Your whisky and soda, sir,” he said, looking straight at Mr. Crabs. 

Mr. Crabs looked up with a start. So did Mr. Jenkins. 

“« My whisky and soda? ” said Mr. Crabs severely. ‘ You have made 
a strange mistake, waiter. I ordered, as is indeed my invariable custom, 


plain Apollinaris water.” 

Mr. Jenkins, in his private room in Downing Street, could not have 
looked more blandly surprised than did Fritz. 

“ Oh, sir,” he said respectfully, but very firmly, “as along the corridor 
you came you did say, ‘ Waiter, a whisky and soda, strong.’ Iam sure I such 


’” 


i mistake could not make. Never have I such a mistake made. 

A queer smile had broken over Mr. Jenkins’ face. Mr. Crabs saw 
it, and it lashed him to fury. He sprang up from his chair. 

‘A most impertinent remark to make! ” he exclaimed; “a most 
impertinent remark. I shall report you to the manager, I shall—take it 
away, take it away, and bring me what I ordered—plain Apollinaris water.” 

With an air of deep injury patiently borne Fritz carried away the 
offending tumbler. Mr. Crabs, with wonderful control, resumed his seat, 
and returned to the Education Bill. Alas! Mr. Jenkins listened politely, 
but that queer exasperating smile never left his face. I regret to say he 
had not much faith in human nature. After ten minutes’ hard work Mr. 
Crabs saw that further effort at present was useless, and got up and bade 
him good night. 

Jones Minor and Smith Terts, who had watched the incident from a 
corner of the lounge, felt that three bob had been well laid out. 
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As Mr. Crabs made his way out of the lounge, he caught sight ot 
them, and became once more Headmaster of Sandgates School. 

“ Ah, Smith and Jones! ” he said, “ 1 wanted to see you; come up 
to my room.” 

He walked briskly to the lift. Shivering in their shoes, they followed 
him. Could he, oh! could he have guessed? He spoke not a word in the 
lift. At length they reached the sitting-room. 

“ Sit down,” he said, pointing to two arm chairs. His voice, for old 
Crabs, was genial. They breathed again. Mr. Crabs sat down at his desk. 

“JT have been considering,” he continued, “and considering very 
seriously, the incident of this morning, and the course which I should take 
under the circumstances. Now, something in your expressions at the time 
leads me to suppose that the vicious habit is of recent acquirement. Is 
that so? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir, please sir, very first time, sir,’ the boys burst forth 
in breathless chorus. 

Mr. Crabs felt pleased. He always liked to be right. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I am disposed to think that in your case it was a 
piece of stupid folly. Had anything of the sort taken place in term time, 
you are of course well aware what the inevitable result would have been; 
but these are the holidays. As I have said, I am disposed to think it was 
mere stupid folly, and, further, I could take no course at present without 
disturbing the few days’ rest from business cares which your fathers have 
been able to take, and I am loath to do this. I am therefore prepared to 
overlook this very painful matter on condition. Will you both promise 
me that while you are at Sandgates School you will never smoke during 
term time, and, further, that for the next four years at least you will not 
smoke during the holidays? ” 

Very earnestly Jones Minor and Smith Terts gave the required promise. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Crabs, “ we'll say no more about it.” For 
about ten minutes he discoursed to them on the evils of tobacco; especially 
did he point out the certain deleterious effects of the habit on the brains 
and muscles of boys destined in the future to be pillars of his house. It 
was all sound, wholesome, manly talk, which went straight to the hearts 
of the two small boys. In conclusion, he wished them pleasant holidays 
and bade them good night. 

They made their way in silence to Jones Minor’s room. Smith dis- 
posed himself on the bed, Jones took the arm-chair. For some moments 
the silence continued. At length Jones looked up. 

“ Not a bad chap, old Crabs,” he said tentatively. 

‘A jolly decent chap,” replied Smith. 

“ Afraid we’ve done him out of that bishop job, Smith.” 

“ We've been beasts, Jones.” 

Again there was silence. Again, after an interval, it was broken by 
Jones Minor. 

“ Bull,” he said, “always says go straight to the fountain-head,” 
(Mr. Buller was their house-tutor, and could do no wrong.) 
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“ Guess old Jenkins is the fountain-head here,” replied Smith moutti- 


fully. 
, “ No good putting it off till to-morrow, Smith,” said Jones. 

“| suppose not,” replied Smith, still mournfully. 

Within three minutes Smith Terts and Jones Minor, in response to a 
gruff “ Come in,” were entering Mr. Jenkins’ sitting-room. 

They could not have chosen a more unfortunate moment for their 
interview. On reaching his sitting-room that evening Mr. Jenkins had 
found an important dispatch waiting for him. A cursory perusal made it 
guite clear that the young gentleman at his office who had deciphered it 
was not as well up in his code as he should have been. Mr. Jenkins would 
have to sit up late. Irritation brought on dyspepsia. It is no exaggeration 
to say that Mr. Jenkins was in a very bad temper indeed. 

“ Well, what the deuce do you want?” he said, looking up at the 
boys with considerable surprise. But Jones Minor and Smith Terts were 
not easily frightened. 

“ Please, sir, we’re afraid we’ve stopped your making Mr. Crabs a 
bishop,” they began bravely. 

Mr. Jenkins jumped up excitedly from his chair, his hand to his ear. 

“kth, what’s that? ” he said, “ what the deuce is that you say? Make 
him a bishop? Who said I’d make him a bishop? Is it in the papers— 
what? a make him a bishop; don’t want to make him a bishop. Hi! 
give me the St. James’, give me the Westminster! ” 

He rang way bell violently. His evident perturbation was not without 
its effect on the two small boys. They receded a little, but they stuck to 
their point. 

‘Please, sir, we gave Fritz three bob,” they continued nervously. 
“ The w hisky snd soda. Mr. Crabs had in the lounge———” 

A dawning smile of recollection broke on Mr. Jenkins? face. 

Ah, Mr. Crabs? whisky and soda,” he said more genially; “ well, 
what about it? ” 

Little by little he elicited their story, but before they had got half-way 
through Mr. Jenkins had forgotten his dyspepsia, forgotten the important 
dispatch, forgotten the young gentleman who did not know his code, 
forgotten even the Suffragettes, and roared with laughter till his fat sides 
shook. 

“ Capital! ” he cried. “Oh capital! What a story, oh, Lord, what 
a story! ” 

His hilarity, to the boys, seemed ill-timed. They began to grow 
anxious. 

* But, please, sir,” they said, “you will make Mr. Crabs a bishop 
now, won’t you? ” 

Mr. Jenkins pulled himself together. 

“ You have my word for it,” he said in a manner which he usually 
reserved for ambassadors at least, “ that I will not permit the incident to 
affect my decision in any way.” 

He opened the door for them politely, and Jones Minor and Smith 
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Terts, somewhat puzzled as to the exact result of their mission, but feeling 
that at all events they had done their best, made their way out. 
* * * * . * 

Three days later the Morning Post announced with all proper ceremony 
that His Majesty had been gvaciously pleased to appoint the Rev. John 
Crabs, M.A., etc., etc., Headmaster of Sandgates School, to the See of 
rendered vacant by the resignation of . Next term’s House Records 
bear witness to the fact that Jones Minor and Smith Terts were quite the 
best forwards in the second XV., and are considered by competent authorities 
“ sitters ” for the first next year. So, after all, no one was a penny the worse. 
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By WILFRED LorrRAINE ANCKORN 


There are stories wot you read about and stories wot you ’ear; 
There are yarns as tall as chimbleys wot ’ud put you off yer beer. 
There are tales >ud make you shiver, but the lot is beat to sticks 


By a yarn I ’eard a year ago from Gasbag Billy Hicks. 


I ’ad just bin tellin’ some of em about the awful fight 
That me and Skipper Wiggins ’ad one weary winters night. 
When all alone we grappled with a Chinese pirate junk, 
And slew one >undred ugly chinks afore the vessel sunk. 


When suddenly ’e looks at me an’ oh, is look was sly: 

»E drunk my beer down at a gulp an’ then ’e winks is eye. 
“Pm sorry for to see,” sez ’e, in manner quite uncouth, 
“Ow certain sailors ere about can play about wiv truth.” 


Now if yer wants to ear a tale wot fetion couldn’t beat, 

Just bring yer beer along wiv yer an’ round me take a seat. 
Twas in the yawl called “ Ocean Pride” that Micky Gows an? me 
Let down our lines beneath the waves that ripple o’er the sea. 


The lead ’ad scarce the bottom reached an’ things was lookin’ snug, 
When Micky felt the line go taut, then came a monstrous tug. 
Sez e, “ Weve struck a bit of luck, or I’m an ocean swab” 


He pulled with glee, but only found ’e’d got a bloomin’ crab. 
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I rose in wrath to smash it up, for crabs I can’t abide; 

But Micky caught me by the arm an’ swelled ’is breast wiv pride. 
“ J allus was a man ?umane,” ’e bi “ And cannot stand 
Unkindness to dumb animals: Come stay your murd’rous and.” 


*E took the crab from off the iy an’ stroked it on the shell. 

“ Your life,” sez ’e, “is 5 spared : go back into the ocean’s swell.” 
*E leaned across the bow just then, I sprang, but was too late, 
For wiv is crab there went below the tin wiv all our bait! 


I] cussed like mad; Mike nothing said, but looked a kinder sad. 
a th ell,” ’e sez, “ we just must take the good ’long with the bad. 


| 
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seein’ ow we cannot fis h ’cause we've no bait to use, 
V ell let the anchor rest a bit aw ?ave a little snooze.” 


We stretched ourselves upon the deck, an’ slept an hour or more. 
| dreamt I was abed at ?ome, but woke up when a roar 

/ssailed my ears,—lI started up a-feeling somewhat riled; 

Mike sat there shiveria? like a leaf aw sobbin’ like a child. 


“ Wots up,” sez 1, an’ glanced around, then rubbed my eyes amain. 
Mike looked at me—I looked at Mike—Mike looked at me again. 
The deck wag covered o’er with fish, with plaice and salmon trout, 


With mackerel, grilse an’ lemon soles, a-wrigglin’ all about. 


Eels glided ere, an’ congers there, Mike whimpered in is fright. 
“ We are bewitched no doubt,” sez ’e. Sez I, “ Ole friend, yow’re 
“ 1 knows that I’m as wide awake as ever | could be, [right.” 
1n’ once I get ashore again I’ll go no more to sea.” 


Just then, as if to ease our minds, an? banish all our fright, 

The line that hung across the side did suddenly go tight. 

Aw as we watched, it tighter grew, till oer the side there crawled 
The crab that Mike an hour ago into the boat had hauled. 


It glanced a moment in Mike’s face as if to say “ A crab 

For kindness shown can kindness show,” and placed a wriggling 
That in its ugly claw it bore, the other fish beside. [dab 
Then backward walked and down the line into the sea did slide. 


] looked at Mike: tears filled 15 eves, “ 7 see it all,” e sed. 
It saw that losing all our bait did mean our daily bread 
Was gone, and so with grate ful heart that I it’s life did spare, 


It caught the fish the while we slept, and laid them round us there. 


Tears stood in every eve as Hicks his tale brought to a close. 
Tears stood in mine—I drank my beer an? then I slowly rose. 
With faltering steps and speechless lips I walked out of the door. 
Since then Pve never told a yarn afloat or on the shore. 
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By W. A. Barr 
A BRETON SEAPORT 


STAND upon a quay in unaccustomed sunlight. 
Underfoot are cobble-stones over which the occa- 
sional and very loosely-hung vehicles clatter with a 
rattle-jointed abandon that is even more un-English 
than the high-pitched urgent voices of their careless 
drivers. On the right of me is a harbour full of 
shipping: real shipping : old-fashioned shipping, 
shipping with masts and yard-arms at all sorts of 
angles, poking out in every conceivable direction 


























from an inextricable tangle of ropes. 

It does not resemble a forest in the very least. 

The only steamer in harbour is the graceful little “‘ Princess Ena,” 
which has just cast me ashore here, and about her she seems to have gathered 
the entire life of the port—which, at the moment, does not imply a great 


deal. On the left of me towers a massive grey wall of immense thickness, 


over the top of which I can see the upper stories of tall severe grey houses, 
that somehow remind me of Napoleon; not by virtue of their tallness or 
severity but by virtue of a certain expression. They seem to lean upon the 


wall with folded arms peering out to sea preoccupied, without interest in 
the things that surround them. I wonder if it is merely that one associates 
these tall iron-balconied windows with fire and smoke and_ broken 
shutters and rifles, and bullet-marks, and desperate soldiers with blood- 
stained bandages; or is there something intrinsic that gives them 
that effect of standing there staring absent- mindedly out over the bay, 
recalling and recalling? And behind these sombre unsmiling facades with 
their tall grey roofs and chimneys, I see other roofs and chimneys, red and 
grey and black, piling up and up in a crowded mass to the base of a lofty 
white spire w hich dominates all. 

Have you guessed what town this is? 

I will give you some more hints. Firstly, then, the walls of the town 
are still complete, and this is a rarity even in France, though the explanation 
in this particular instance is not far to seek, for the site of the town has only 
just escaped being an island, and the very foot of the wall is at several points 
actually washed by the sea during high tide, so that little room for expansion 
would be gained by the sixty- four acre town if these huge granite ramparts 
were demolished. ‘Nevertheless, it does seem a pity that in spite of all their 
spectacular effect, they are useless as a defence; that they could be pounded 
to a heap of dust in half a day by any self-respecting battle ship. Secondly, 
it is but noonday. Something less than fifteen hours ago I was exchanging 
benedictions in the rain with a London taxi-man because he took me from 
Charing Cross to Waterloo Station round by Kensington Gardens, High- 
gate, and the Tower Bridge. His defence was that a man must live; he 
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-rued so intelligently and with such eloquence along this line, that I asked 
him frankly why he had not gone in for the bar. He interpreted this as a 
sort of invitation to drink, so I lost heavily all round. However, I caught 
my 9.$0 train to Southampton, the “ Princess Ena” (one of the prettiest 
& S. W. R. Co.’s fleet) cast off at midnight, and here we are 
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ships of the L 


in the grey port of St. Malo by noon of the next day, and as far from the 
spirit of rush and snatch as one might be after a week of uncomfortable 


travel. 
Now just within the Porte St. Vincent—the main gate of this city— 


there is a small square, the Place Chatear: :briand (named from the steak, 
which in turn is called after a certain philosopher), where a little flippant 
bandstand and a crowd of café tables and chairs are overshadowed and 
frowned upon by the towers of the Citadel. The smaller of these towers, 
by the way, was the subject of “ words ” between Anne of Brittany and one 
The good bishop, probably a follower of the peaceful 
a mere estimate-cutting Radical. did not want Anne to 
build the tower: Anne, on the contrary, a firm believer in the Two Tower 
Standard, claimed that the building was absolutely necessary, and added a 
rider to the effect that the wav even for Bishops to achieve the ultimate high 
water mark of success was to mind their own ——— business. Accordinely 
the fabric was built: and that for ever she might be said to have had the last 

word, she wrote upon her tower in the following philosophical strain : 
“ Whoever may grouse about this . . . well let him grouse, it is my 


bishop Briconnet. 
Carnegie, or else 


cood pleasure.” 
But that is an aside, IT am concerned more with the café tables at 


present. One can tell with reasonable accuracy what season of the year it 
is by the number of tables in the Place Chateaubriand. During winter time 
each café shows but two or three external chairs, more as an ornamental 
custom or by way of advertisement than for use, but as the spring warms 
toward summer the tables begin to come out in increasing numbers like the 
Flowers that Bloom, until in the height of the St. Malo season they cover 
the cobble-paved “ place ” from side to side, leaving only narrow lanes for 
traffic. At the moment it is early spring time, and the first wee little tables 
are just blossoming. I take a seat and demand coffee, ink, postcards, bread 
and stamps. Near me are two foreign-looking gentlemen, sipping absinthe 
and talking most gesticulatively, and with no apparent effort, in the difficult 
language affected by the French people. Their fluency fascinates me, and 
thus it is, I suppose—for, as in bishop Briconnet’s case I have no concern in 
the matter—I cannot help trying to follow the loud and fast conversation. 
My poe, however, are rewarded as they deserve by my being left with a 
worrying sense of mystery; only one sentence ¢ coheres in my mind, but that 
is a striking one: _ 

“Tf the Saint Laurent oes down, half the population of St. Malo will 
be destitute . . . destitute.” 

The other man shrugs his shoulders, finishes his absinthe, raises his 
eyebrows, pouts his lips, shrugs again, lights a cigarette, and stands up. I 
take it from this that he has said all that he is able to say, and is driven toa 
reluctant, unconvinced agreement. 
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[hey depart. I finish my postcards as the afternoon shadows steal over 
my table. 

“ Garcon,” I say, as I hand him his due, “ tell me slowly, it in words as 
far as possible of one and two syllables, about the Saint Laurent.’ 

But the waiter does not know. 

The rest of the afternoon is occupied with a search for a home, not a 
long nor an arduous search at this time of year; my choice falls upon a little 
bare-floored pension on the sea-front at Paramé, some two kilometres distant 
from St. Malo itself; five francs a day all told. My room has a balcony; 
that will do very well for coffee in the morning; I lean upon the parapet of 
it; there is the sea, green as an emerald—indeed they call this the “* Céte 
d’Emeraude,” and the name is apt—there, glowing in the sunset, as far as 

a greyness can glow, is the town of St. Malo, the massive walls with their 
threatening bastions, defiant of England’s bows and catapults;—for the 
moment one can forget the last few centuries—the innumerable roofs at 
every conceivable pitch; the reeking chimneys, and finally the white spire 
of St. Vincent’s cathedral. 

My host is a Breton, a man of few words. “A beautiful sight, mon- 
sieur, is it not? ” 

As he speaks the picture is made complete by the sound of a bell,- one 
of those great, sombre, sonorous, slow-swinging bells of northern France, 
full of the sacred stately majesty, the solemn dignity of Church; the un- 
questioned Knowledge of unquestioning Faith. It comes to me that the 
bell’s voice is the spirit of the place. | picture that steep labyrinth of 
tortuous, cobbled streets and the crowd of leaning, overhanging houses; 
I picture the town upon its knees as the wings of that env eloping “sound go 
through. It is four hundred years since I heard this voice. 

The bell is at its height, ‘the atmosphere is throbbing with the steady 
concord of it, each impact is not a separate thing, it is just a momentary 
intensifying of the glorious colour, a very gentle pulse, just to keep the 
chord glowing; as a man might breathe upon an ember. A magnificent 
wealth of tone. We stand li stening. 

A stroke misses; the next will be harder... they are “ letting 
down ” the belli, I know the process. . . . The frequency increases, the 
touch becomes irregular, the tone loses its fullness, and fades away at last 
into silence. Simultaneously, a cloud comes across the setting sun; the 
colour ebbs from the city’s face, leaving it grey and dark, and silent. 

A memory recurs to me. I turn to the Breton. 

** Tell me, what ship is the Saint Laurent? ” 

He stares at me, casting about in his slow mind; then shakes his head. 


*T do not know,” he says. 
* * * * * * * 


I spend a deal of my time these days about the littered quays of the 
“ reservoir,” along which my multitude of three-masted vessels lie, four and 
five abreast. They are all much of the same cut and finish, and mostly they 
are painted a dull business-like grey. I don’t know exactly how many there 
are, but the number must be great, something like seventy, I should think. 
Day by day, the hfe and activity on and about these ships is increasing 
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new spars are being fitted, new ropes are being run through blocks, new 
sails are being ex: amined and put in place, a fearful and wonderful blend of 
perfume fills She air, paint and tar predominate on the whole. 

Yesterday, a great ugly sow of a steamer came nosing clumsily through 
the mist ian ner in an aimless half-blind sort of manner, as if she had 
They tied her up by the snout to wait for high 
joing that the vicious beast trod on a row- 
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blundered there by accident. 


water, but even while they were « 
boat, and almost bit a little fishin; o-smack in halves. The respective masters 


bandied cynical phrases, cutting references, and gestures full of meaning, 
until it was time to open the lock gates, then they all pulled and prodded 
and hustled the dazed looking creature into the reservoir, where she lies 
now surrounded by four of these sailing ships, into whose holds she is 
pouring crude salt by the ton. Four more vessels are awaiting their turn, 
while two others, having evidently taken their fill, are being laboriously 
roped down the reservoir, to await the opening of the gates. 

Altogether, there is a great spirit of preparation in the ar. 

I suppose there is nothing unusual about this reservoir, where the water 
is always at high level, held back from tide to tide I »y the great lock gates, but 
somehow at St. Malo the affair always excites my ‘wonder, for here, at low 
tide, this basin 1s about the only wet thing in sight, the sea retreats to an 
alarming distance, leaving not only the tidal port but the entire harbour 
works; quays, moles, lichthouse and all, high and dry in a desert of sand. 
You can walk all iene them, an extr: aordinary walk it is, and at high i 
there 1s twenty feet of water, or more, in the port; the total rise and fall, 

[ am told, is normally about sixty feet! So that the very base of the outer- 
most harbour work is still thirty feet above low water—as it were upon a 
hill. 

Just now, high tide is at hand, and I am following the process of letting 
out these two ships. A couple of tugs are waiting outside the lock to tow 
them out to sea. The crews—somewhat merry—are all aboard except one 
man, after whom several search- parties are scouring the town. Excitement 
runs higher as party after party returns to report no news; betting I fancy 
is very keen. Both ships are in the lock; two men are bearing upon the 

cate-winches awaiti ng the equalisation of pressure as the harbour level rises 

It is a matter of inches. Men at the mast heads are craning their necks 
for a possible sight of the missing comrade. The women folk line the lock’s 
side, endeavouring to keep a cheerful face, but now and then they forget 
and relapse for a moment into an unsmiling abstraction, to wake up with a 
jerk, and shriek out some jocular admonition to one of the men; it is 
received with strained laughter all round. Beside me stands a silent girl; 
there is a frozen conventional smile upon her face; she is slowly tearing a 
nice Breton shawl to shreds, and her eyes are focussed almost hypnotically 
upon the face of a young fellow who is leaning upon the near bulwarks in 
an attitude intended to be nonchalant, but I notice that he has a very firm 
and eenaieey grip upon certain ropes, also his teeth are clenched. ‘Well: 
people are bu: ilt so, it can’t be helped. I daresay he will be back in St. Malo 
within a few months. ... | hope so. , 

The jaws of the lock part a little and clang together again under the 
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influence of an eddy. They swing loose now and four men are sweating 
at the winches. 

He has not been found; excitement is at fever pitch. 

One of the masters finishes his quiet conversation with an official 
gentleman upon the quay, gives him a packet, shakes hands heartily, and 
steps aboard. 

The hawsers are fixed, the first ship is moving. 

A peculiar wailing cry comes from the mast- -head. A shout from the 
far side of the harbour. A murmur on board rises to an inarticulate pande- 
monium of noises; they fairly leap and dance with excitement, the ship is 
half out of the lock. Here he comes, carried along on the run by six 
stalwart, breathless, incoherent brothers-in-craft. He himself is the only 
calm man in the neighbourhood, for—sensible fellow—he is sleeping as 
soundly as a babe, and he sings softly in his sleep—I couldn’t catch the 
melody, it was complex and probably not accurate. Heavens! Carefully 
there! Over he goes, head over heels into the stern among the tangled 
rope like a sack of potatoes. Everybody is vastly amused, even the serious 
captain throws back his hairy face and guffaws at the sight. They’re off. 

Still smiling, I demand of an intelligent looking man the destination 
of these ships; he looks at me in a puzzled fashion; it is the day of subtle 
jests, and he can’t quite see the depth of this one. Finally, he utters the 
mystic word, “ Terraneuviers,’ with an intonation that includes “ of 
course ” and vague insinuations. He moves away still suspicious; wonder- 
ing whether | have really had him, or if he has parried the thrust. 

A light dawns upon me; this explains the similarity of design, the 
loading of salt, the little nests of row-boats that each ship carries,—little 
packets of flat-bottomed boats that look just like the paper ones we used to 
make in early youth; they fit into each other like clowns’ caps. Yes, these 
ships must form one of the great cod- fishing fleets that fish the banks of 
Newfoundland, hence the word Verraneuvier. 

* * * % * * * 

Each tide now carries three or four more terraneuviers out to sea. 

Sometimes they spread their wings at once and are soon hull down 
upon the horizon, but more frequently they collect in the offing through 
several tides to await a favourable wind. This morning as I walk along 
the vast lonely mirror of wet sand there is quite a fleet, a dozen or more, 
standing out to sea, all sails set; a beautiful sight indeed. 

Yesterday evening I noticed that certain “ Nomads and Bohemians 
(which I take to mean ‘gipsies) were setting up booths along the foot of the 
walls that face the harbour; also shooting- galleries, menageries and circuses. 

The fair is evidently in full swing this morning, for over the still sands 
there comes to my ears the raucous discord of a roundabout organ. The 
vulgar melody eludes me, for many of the notes are missing altogether 
and others seem to be considerab ly off-centre; one very persistent and self- 

conscious “C” | am learning to ‘interpret—from its context—as an inten- 
tional “B flat”—a “ B flat” in the spirit as it were, for the flesh is very 
emphatically “ C.” 
As I cross the sillon toward the port I become aware of a new presence; 
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there is a lump of shadow where sunlight ought to be. And sure enough, as 
| turn a corner and come out upon the quay, there bursts upon my sight a 
huge ungainly black and red mass of rusty ship, more like an iron ware- 
house than anything else. Her iron sides even as she wallows in the depths 
of the harbour mud, tower far above the granite level of the quay. She 
overwhelms the entire port, making the little sailing-ships that lie in the 
reservoir look like toys ina pond. I realise at once that this ship must be 
the mysterious Saint Laurent. 

Her derricks are all rigged and little clouds of steam hang over the 
busy winches, whose clatter almost drowns the crazy medley ot the fair. 
She is devouring a mountain of miscellaneous cargo that has been collecting 
for days upon the quay. 

The gift of expression has certainly been _ irae to the Irench people 
in no niggardly fashion. ‘The Saint Laurent is ‘taki ng on board her cargo in 
a manner that would exercise severely, if not strain, ‘hs vocabulary ot any 
Brit sh shipmaster. One would say that these stevedores had a keen “ sense 
of the stage.” At the moment the forward winches are dealing with a heap 
of large anchors. Up go a pair of them into the air—hoisted prematurely, 
they are shifting and slipping in their slings, the wharf-men with angry cries 
scatter from beneath. ‘Ihe winch-man shouts and stops his engine, but his 


heedless confréres at the derrick-ropes heave the boom inboard. The 
insecure anchors swing ponderously towards the ship. A case and a cask 
lie in their path, they Lage and shatter the first, the second they sweep 
gently over the brink, it drops with a dirty squelch into the harbour mud. 


Then gathering momentum the anchors crash with terrific impact against 
the vessel’s side, making the iron bulwark spring and shudder like wicker- 
work, sending up a mist of powdered rust and paint. By some miracle 
the slipping chains retain their grip, the boom swings out again. The 
winch-man, nag watching, jerks his treacherous burden higher, once 
more it swings inboard; suddenly the sling parts and down come the 
anchors, bers the deck with a hollow ringing roar that reverberates like 


thunder through the half empty hold, they gouge up great splinters. 


Whew. . . . Whose fault was that? All hands cease work to explain. 
But never till to-day have I realised the weight of large anchors. 
* * * * wine oe * 


I find, in spite of numerous threatening notice-boards, that so long as 
I refrain from asking permission, I may wander at will (and incidentally at 
the risk of my neck) all over this ship; and so it happens that I come pig 
an arrangement aft, the like of which I have never conceived. Formerly, I 
have regarded with pitying eyes the sardine in his tin, for I have considered 
hitherto that his accommodation was, in a sense, crowded; in fact I have 
tended to look upon the sardine as, broad.y speaking, the most crowded 
thing there is, the type of very crowded things. I now find myself mistaken. 
In this ship there is “accommodation” aft between decks for twelve hundred 
men. They sleep in canvas hammocks or rather oblong sheets hung on a 
carefully c alculated system of iron rods. There are three lay ers of these ham- 
mocks between floor and ceiling, and the sheets meet, end to end and side 
to side; in some places they stand eight and nine abreast; in others, four. 
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The occasional passages are so wide that a man might with some difficulty 
squeeze past himself. 

If anything were to happen to the Saint Laurent at night! . . . There 
would not be one chance in a thousand. 

These twelve hundred passengers, | learn, are fishermen recruited in 
St- Malo and the neighbourhood, and taken out to Newfoundland to fish 
for cod; not in connection with the grey fleet whose departure | have been 
watching this week past, but quite a ditferent enterprise. 

“)t the Saint Laurent goes down, half the population of St. Malo will 
be destitute.” 

At last | have my explanation. 

The loading proceeds for three or four days and then come the mat- 
tresses and bundles of the fishermen. They themselves, great, hairy, rough 
fellows, have been regaling whole-heartedly, copiously, continuously, with- 
out stint during this period, for half their future earnings have been paid 
them in advance. ‘ Otherwise,” as a tobacconist explains to me very 
naively, “they would not go . . . of course.” 

* * * * * * * 

The night before her departure is a thing to remain in one’s memory. 
The quay, from across the black harbour pit, has all the effect of being on 
fire, and out of this picturesque inferno comes the wild uproar of hysterical 
merry-making; trumpets, cymbals, drums, organs contribute their din; 
above the laughter of the mob, one hears the shrieking booth holders 
advertising their shows and lotteries—every stall appears to run a lottery. 
All lit by “the unsteady flames of a thousand smoking oil-flares that wave 
most perilously in the wind. From the invisible depths of the harbour 
between us comes no sound at all, only the flickering ruddy reflection; and 
as a background to this nightmare there towers to the skies an enormous 
silent shadow; the indistinct form of the Saint Laurent, patiently biding her 
time, incredibly huge in the darkness. 


The day dawns chill. and grey, with wind, and an occasional scattering 
of rain. The tide is not high till late in the afternoon, and all day long 
the quay is crowded with bedraggled fishermen and their leave-taking 
friends. The chattering is subdued and serious. The cold and the rain 
drive me to cover during the middle day. The light is already beginning 
to fade when I am called to the quay once more by the long- drawn, per- 
vading summons of the Saint Laurent’s whistle. I am only in time to see 
her huge bulk moving sullenly away from her berth, stirring all the mud 
there is from the bottom of the harbour. As she steals down channel there 
is a fluttering of aprons and hardkerchiefs; no shouting, no cheering. The 
fishermen are massed in the stc.n of her, some find precarious foothold in 
the scanty rigging. With the aid of two tugs she negotiates that very tricky 
corner by the “ rolling bridge ” and then a whirlpool and rush of muddy 
foam about her rudder indicates that her propeller has been set in motion. 
The tugs let her go free. 

I turn my eyes to the motionless groups of women upon the quay. The 
chattering has ceased. The rain flurries one fiercer than they were, the 
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wind is bending the trees and singing weird songs among the narrow streets 
within the walis. ‘Lorn clouds race across the darkening sky. 

I'he “* Nomads and Bohemians” are folding their tents, the gusty 
wind gives them some trouble. 

| turn again to find that the Saint Laurent is already hidden from view 
by the town’s high walls. The crowd begins to break up. Some of the 
women linger a while on the quay, the inconsiderate wind bullies them, 
pulls their skirts about, knocks their pretty coifs awry; others draw their 
arge cloaks closer, and leave the place in ones and twos and little groups, 
slowly and silently, bending their shoulders to the burden of the wind, as 
they bend their minds to that of the freezing unwhispered fear that is in 














their hearts. Mothers and wives and daughters and sweethearts. ‘“ If the 
Saint Laurent should go down. .. .” One can feel it in the sense of that 






lonely multitude. 
Half-way home I am taken unaware by the sound of that great bell 


once more; but how different is the meaning of it in this turbulent air. 
Ihe chord comes to me blown about by the buffeting wind, now large and 










full, now very small and thin, but always nervously unwavering, unsteady, 
uncertain, almost panic-stricken. " 
\way over beyond the seaward rocks I can still discern an indefinite 
smudge, with a single glimmering light in the midst. Up out of the east 
. wild threatening night is driving to overtake it. a 





(And through the increasing wind there comes to me, faint with fore- 
boding, this tremulous voice of St. Malo on her knees crying out in fear: 
“ Twelve hundred of my own; twelve hundred of them; packed closer 








than cattle: between iron decks. Twelve hundred of my children. 
If the Saint Laurent should go down. 39 
¥ * * * ~ *~ * 





Close at hand, the gluttonous sea with menacing hiss draws back her 


frigid lips and shows through the stormy wet dusk an edge of gleaming 
teeth as she whets them upen the shore, viciously, without haste. 















